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NOW... 





(with the return of patent flour 
and the consumer’s readjustment 
to bread brand preferences) 


STEP UP 
YOUR BREAD 


SALES 


with 
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What the dotted circle means te YOU 





Through more than 75 harvests—through three wars 


: ics M19, +" 
: BAKERY: 
*, “our® = 


—through depression and prosperity—the Pillsbury name and 


Pillsbury’s dotted circle trade-mark have stood for flour 
that bakers could bank on. 


So it is that American bakers have come to look 


upon this trade-mark as a visible guarantee of reliability. So it is that 
bakers count on Pillsbury for assured baking performance 


in flour of every type. 


This year has been a difficult one in your business. . . 


also in ours. 


PILLSBURY'S 


BAKERY FLOURS 


But we have continued—and wil] continue—to 


check the quality of every Pillsbury product just as carefully 


as ever. That’s something you can count on! 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. e General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Make your paper bags 


serve you better 


KEEP MOISTURE 
N PAPER BAGS 


where air can 
be kept MOIST 
with steam or 


water. 





Don't store 

bags in room 
where heot is 
excessive. Dry 


heat is harmful. 


Display 

‘ This New 
Poster 

és in Your 


October 15, 1946 


Octol 






PACKING ROOMS 
ao BAG STORAGE ROOMS 


root where sun 





will create 


“attic heat.” 





Here, in a nutshell, are the vital ‘‘DO’s” and 
“DON’T’s” for getting the best and most 
Don't store economical service from your paper bags. 
bags in poorly These time-tried rules have saved time and 
ventilated room. money for hundreds of paper bag users. 

“Dead” air is 
usually dry. 





























Send For Your Supply Today 


Use Coupon Below. 






Please estimate quantity carefully. 








Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
111-A N. Fourth St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 





Gentlemen: Please send me (quantity) of the new 
Bemis posters with instructions for making paper bags 
give better service. 














Name Title 
Baltimore * Boise * Boston +» Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago « Denver * Detroit 
East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis » Kansas City » Los Angeles * Louisville » Memphis Company 
Minneapolis « Mobile » New Orleans « New York City » Norfolk » Oklahoma City » Omaha a 
Orlando + Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City * San Francisco 
Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. Street Address 
Remindbee: Bemis Bags are Designed for Better, Safer Performance. City. State 
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* FAMILY FLOURS 


* @3 grades of All-Purpose Family flours 
® 2 grades of Biscuit flours 
® Spring Fancy Short Patent flour 


COVE RING THE * PACKAGED FOOD Products 
® Insured Cake flour © Buckwheat Pancake 


® Pancake e Cream Breakfast Farina 
® Wholewheat and Graham flours 


COMPLETE *& BAKERY FLOURS 


® 6 grades Kansas Bakers 
® 6 grades Spring Bakers 


J ® 9 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry flours 
& @ 2 grades Doughnut flours 





Caitch bb Cy, dome 


@ 1 grade Wholewheat flour 
* CRACKER FLOURS 


® 1 grade Sponge flour 
e 1 grade Dough flour 


A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 71 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag... add this to your merchandising experience 
and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMING 


Bor Better Baked Goods 


AND FASTER SALES for DISTRIBUTORS, TOO 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











TheWILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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-THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect Tour 





We Wish... 


We wish that you could visit our humming mill.’ You 


would find it spic and span, shiny inside and out. 


We wish you could see golden wheat as we receive it 
at our elevator in this well-known garden spot of Kansas 


wheat production. 


We would like to show you the care with which we 


select these wheats and the precision with which we 


mill them. 


It would convince you that we mean it when we call 


THORO-BREAD “the perfect flour.”. 


AANOLD OF OTe aLillh 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Tiere is a ring of protection around 
Dixie-Portland flours — from wheat selec- 
tion to final packaging. Skillful planning 
and watchful production control guarantee 
ideal performance of every grade and type. 
That’s why—for family trade, for bread and 
cracker bakers—Dixie-Portland flours are 
famous for fine baking results. 














:LOUR COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. ad FLOUR MILL ° FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS City, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VERGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
EE TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. 
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Flour Decontrol Outlook Brightened 
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UNLESS BLOCKED BY USDA, - 
OPA MAY LIFT CURBS EARLY 


Future of 85% Domestic Grind Hinges on WFO 144 Deci- 
sion—Decontrol of Protein Feeds Among First on 
List of Topics, Along With Fats, Oils 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C—Following 
President Truman’s statement on 
meat decontrol too much emphasis 
can not be given to the speed with 
which price agency officials intend 
to speed ‘the end of the Office of 
Price Administration. The Presi- 
dent’s statement, particularly that 
phase which mentioned acceleration, 
is frankly admitted to be a green 
light to get the government out of 
the price and allocation field as rap- 
idiy as possible. One of the first 
decisions made at the OPA is that 
to move up the decontrol date on 
nonessential cost of living items from 
Dec. 31 to Oct. 31. 

A regular decontrol schedule is be- 
ing prepared and the first unofficial 
sizns indicate that breads, cereal 
products and flour will be decon- 
trolled in the food field unless United 
States Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials are able to persuade the gov- 
ernment to move slowly in regard to 
flour and bread. 

With an urgently needed price in- 
crease awaiting decision at the OPA, 
there is a feeling in trade circles 
here that the flour decontrol deci- 
sion may be ordered to eliminate a 
lot of unnecessary work in survey- 
ing mijling industry operations to 
determine the precise amount of sub- 
sidy necessary. 

The flour milling industry appeal 
from the USDA denial of the flour 
decontrol petition will be heard here 
on Oct. 17 at 2 p.m. Milling indus- 
try representatives, headed by G. S. 
Kennedy, will be present to press 
their case. The feeling in trade cir- 
cles is that the tenor of the presi- 
dential message will cause USDA of- 
ficials to take a much more liberal 
attitude concerning the appeal and 


-it is expected that decontrol of flour 


and bakery products will come 
quickly. 

The future of WFO 144 apparent- 
ly is delaying a decision on the ex- 
tension of the relaxation of the 85% 
domestic grind over a four-month 
period to overcome the problems 
presented by the maritime strike. If 
it is decided to drop WFO 144, the 
necessity of a USDA ruling on this 





ESSENTIAL CIVILIANS 


An expression used by a bakers’ 
union spokesman during the two-day 
bakers’ strike in Washington, D. C., 
recently is reported to have caught 
on. The union announced that, while 
most bakeries would be closed, a few 
independents would continue baking 
to supply bread to “essential civil- 
ians.” These turned out to be peo- 
ple in hospitals, etc. A common 
capital greeting now is: “Are you an 
essential civilian?” 





matter is ended. However, if WFO 
144 is retained, milling industry of- 
ficials are optimistic that the mills 
will be given the longer period in 
which to cover their export com- 
mitments. 

In addition to a rapid decontrol 
of foods, there is a strong and re- 
liable opinion in official circles that 
OPA will cease to exist by Dec. 31, 
except for continued controls over 
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sugar and rents. Sugar price con- 
trol probably can be easily trans- 
ferred to the USDA and the remain- 
ing rent control handled by a skele- 
ton staff at the OPA. 

OPA price officials conferred with 
USDA price men Oct. 15 to set the 
decontrol time table as far as foods 
are concerned. High officials at the 
OPA stated that protein feeds will 
be one of the first topics on the list 
to be studied and there is great like- 
lihood that price regulation over pro- 
teins will be ended this week or not 
later than Nov. 1. 

Fats and oils present a complicat- 
ed price problem, with lard decon- 
trolled, and OPA officials admit that 
it may be necessary to move rapidly 
on this commodity. A possible split 
decision on fats and oils is possible 


with price regulation dropped and° 


use controls at the USDA main- 
tained. 





European Fourth 


Quarter Flour 


Quotas Filled, Except Finland 


Except for Finland, which appar- 
ently lacks dollar credits at the mo- 
ment, all of the European buying of 
flour under the recently announced 
fourth quarter allocations has been 
completed and the export flour mar- 
ket is rather qiuet. The Finnish buy- 
ing may be delayed for some time, 
it is said. 

Hope is expressed by the milling 
industry that Great Britain would 
get an additional flour allotment, but 
this will depend upon clarification of 
the Canadian-United Kingdom export 
situation. 

Bookings to Latin American coun- 
tries are light, due, partly to license 
delays, but mostly because of the 
maritime strike tie-up. Although 
some business is reported to these 
countries, the total is substantially 
below what buyers would take. 


Quotations to Europe sagged con- 
siderably toward the end of the 
buying wave. Some of nations 
which at first wanted flour of any 
kind at any price later became 
rather choosy and cited the large 
wheat crops in North America as 
reasons for expecting lower flour 
prices later. Early sales were at 
full export ceilings. 

The unending maritime strike now 
ranks as a major handicap to the 
United States milling industry. Ship- 
ments on old bookings are being held 
up and considerable flour is tied up 
at ports, both private and govern- 
ment stocks. It will be some time 
before the industry works out of the 
maritime mess which currently is 
putting considerable strain on mills 
trying to keep within the 85% do- 
mestic milling quota on current pro- 
duction. 


Mills Unable to 
Sell Bakers Without 
Ceiling Increase 


Kansas City, Mo.—Increasing pro- 
tests from millers went to govern- 
ment agencies in Washington this 
week as the result of inactivity of 
the Office of Price Administration in 
preparing an “interim” ceiling in- 
crease for flour before completing 
the over-all study of production costs 
now under way in the -milling in- 
dustry. 

Mills have withdrawn practically 
all sales to bakers, including l.c.l. 
business, and undoubtedly it will be- 
come increasingly difficult for bakers 
who need flour to obtain even small 
lots for current shipment. 

At present market values for 
wheat of bakery flour strength, cur- 
rent bakery flour ceilings show a 
deficit of around 20c sack on straight 
grade flour, while the sloppy market 
for clears makes the pinch even 
greater on bakery patents. Since 
Sept. 1, the price of ordinary wheat 
at Kansas City has advanced 9%c 
and 12.50% to 12.75% protein wheat 
has gone up Ilc. 





ONE THIRD OF PACIFIC 
WHEAT CROP SOLD 


Portland, Ore.—Pacific Northwest 
farmers are tightening up on their 
wheat offerings. It is estimated that 
40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bus of wheat 
have been sold by farmers, out of a 
crop of 125,000,000 bus in Oregon, 
Washington and northern Idaho. Re- 
maining supplies are moving slowly, 
as farmers do not want to sell—for 
tax purposes. Seeding operations are 
well under way, with the early sown 
looking good and ample moisture in 
the ground. 





President’s Action on Meat Issue 
Seen as First to Free Foodstuffs 


Washington, D. C.—President Tru- 
man reluctantly killed meat price 
control in what is interpreted as the 
first step in an accelerated program 
to decontrol prices over virtually all 
food and feed commodities. 

Responsible government officials 
revealed that the agencies involved 
will start immediately to decontrol 
corn by-products, cereals, protein 
meals and other important food and 
feed products with the probable ex- 
ception of sugar and fats and oils. 
Decontrol on livestock and meat be- 
came effective Oct. 15. 

While the Presidential decision is 
believed to be political in nature, it 
is regarded in trade circles as the 
only intelligent step available to the 
government. 

When informed of the action, busi- 
ness men predicted that prices of 
eggs, dairy and poultry products 
would break sharply and offset any 
possible rise in the cost of living as 
uncontrolled meat products moved 
into trade channels. 


Animal feed by-products are also 
removed from price control by the 
President’s action. 

Decontrol of meat probably will be 
promptly followed by decontrol ac- 
tions for the other important food 
products with the possible exception 
of flour and bread. For some reason 
which is obscured by international de- 
mand, there is an element in gov- 
ernment which would prefer to re- 
tain price control over flour and 
bread. How long this governmental 
clique can resist the demand to rid 
industry of price regulation is a con- 
jecture but it is hardly conceivable 
that it can withstand the pressure 
now that the log jam has been bro- 
ken. 

In his statement the President ex- 
plored the rumored possibilities that 
had been predicted concerning the 
government’s action. He dismissed 
all of them and said significantly: 

“The lifting of price controls on 
meat, however, cannot be treated as 


an isolated transaction. Meat is so 
important a part of our cost of liv- 
ing that removing of price controls 
on it may have an effect on our eco- 
nomic price structure’ generally. 
This does not mean the end of con- 
trols now. Some items like rent will 
have to be controlled for some time 
to come. Other items consisting of 
certain basic materials and other 
commodities of which there is now 
a grave shortage will have to re- 
main under control until production 
of them is greatly increased. We all 
recognize the close relationship be- 
tween wages and prices. If either 
one rises too high, the other is cer- 
tain to be affected. Price control 
and wage control are largely de- 
pendent upon each other. As we 
speed up removal of price controls, 
the removal of wage controls will al- 
so be accelerated. In this way we 
will move steadily and as quickly as 
we can safely toward a free economy 
and free collective bargaining.” 
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Small Decline by Northwestern Mills 
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WHEAT SCARCITY, REGULATIONS 
REDUCE FLOUR OUTPUT BY 3.9% 


Crop Year Wheat Flour Production in Four-State Region 
Totals 42,433,000 Sacks; South Dakota Mills Show 
State Gain of 11.8% in Crop Year 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Wheat flour 
mills in the Northwest produced 42,- 
433,000 sacks of flour during the 
1945-46 crop year ended Aug. 31, 
1946, for a decline of 3.9% from the 
all-time high 44,160,000-sack output 
during the preceding year, according 
to statistics collected and compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. 

States included in the compilation 
for the Northwest include North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Montana and 
Minnesota. Mills in the Duluth-Su- 
perior center are included in the 
Minnesota totals. 

Minneapolis mills, accounting for 
approximately 30% of the region’s 
total capacity, showed a drop of 6% 
in production during the crop year. 
During the 1944-45 crop year the 
Minneapolis mills produced 15,863,000 
sacks of flour, as compared with 14,- 
905,000 sacks during the crop year 
ended Aug. 31. 

Ten mills in South Dakota report- 
ed a combined increase of 11.8% in 
total output. All other states in the 
region reported decreases. 

Government regulations restricting 
the amount of wheat ground, and the 
shortage of milling wheat during the 
spring and summer months were re- 
sponsible for the reduction in output. 

Montana flour mills led all states in 
the region with the highest average 
percentage of capacity operated with 
an average of 85.4%. Minnesota 
ranked second with an average of 
76.6%. Mills in Minneapolis aver- 
aged 92.7% of capacity, as compared 
with an average of 98.7% for the 
preceding year—a decline of 6%. 

The following tables show, in de- 
tail, the number of flour mills, ca- 
pacity ratings, amount of flour pro- 
duced and wheat ground by mills in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Montana during the crop 
year ended Aug. 31, 1946. The out- 
put of nonreporting mills of 200 sacks 
and less daily capacity is estimated 
to be at the same rate of activity 
as reporting mills of similar capacity 
rating. 


The following tables show in detail the 
number of flour mills, capacity ratings, 
amount of flour produced, wheat ground 
and millfeed produced by mills in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana and the city of Minneapolis, during 
the crop year ended Aug. 31, 1946: 

Note: Outputs of nonreporting mills of 
250 sacks and less are estimated at same 
rate of activity as reporting mills of like 


size. 
CROP YEAR, 1945-46 
_ —000's omitted———, 

No. mills tPct. 
report- Annual— -—Output— of 
ing cap., sacks sacks iner. 

"45- '44- '45- °44- *45- *44- or 
46 45 46 45 46 45 decr. 
Minn.* 52 51 24,751 24,812 18,974 19,711 — 3. 


N. D. 16 23 6,621 6,212 3,978 
8. D. 10 10 996 996 437 
Mont. 19 22 4,847 5,716 4,139 
Mpls. 15 15 16,068 16,068 14,905 





Tot. 112 121 52,283 53,804 42,433 44,100 — 3.9 
*Interior mills including Duluth-Superior 
and St. Paul. 





tPercentage of increase or decrease from 
the previous year. 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION 


Wheat Flour Millfeed 

ground, made, made, 

bus sacks tons 

Minn., Int. . 4 343,274 


9 
Minneapolis. 32 252,942 
N. Dakota 9 


,834,491 18,973,918 
y 
S. Dakota . 9 


935,093 14,904,804 
929,435 3,977,816 69,918 





9 
72,098 436,549 8,006 
Montana ... 9,233,564 4,139,461 71,931 
Totals - 95,004,681 42,432,548 746,071 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 

Percentage of output to full capacity 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in the Northwest, by days ending 
Aug. 31, 1946: 


1945-46 
2,000 1,000 400 200 Less Av. 
and to to to than er- 


over 2,000 1,000 400 200 age 
Minnesota* 82.7 56.1 67.1 28.9 10.1 76.6 
N. Dakota. 71.4 87.6 ine ye 5.1 70.7 
S. Dakota. ... sca Taw ase 20:8 $3.8 
Montana ..103.0 71.4 82.9 31.8 85.4 


1944-45 COMPARISON 


Minnesota* 87.4 46.0 63.7 14.7 4.7 79.8 

N. Dakota. 75.7 66.7 ... 10.6 ... 65.3 

S. Dakota. ... eos 58.3 o6% eve 

Montana ..113.1 64.8 ... 74.3 9.7 72.3 
1943-1944 COMPARISON 


Minnesota*. 75.4 40.3 48.4 16.6 9.3 68.9 
N. Dakota. 63.4 63.4 coe -o- 10.5 56.6 
S. Dakota... ... see 53.3 ace tae Gan 
Montana ..104.5 84.1 +». 82.3 16.9 80.6 


1942-43 COMPARISON 


Minnesota*. 75.8 37.5 40.2 14.8 13.4 67.7 
N. Dakota. 57.1 61.5 9.9 4.7 4.3 48.9 
S. Dakota... ... oe. 44.4 eos 12.6 28.2 
Montana .. 95.6 73.0 ... 35.5 15.0 71.3 
*Includes Duluth-Superior and St. Paul. 


MINNESOTA 


The following table shows in detail the 
number of flour mills in Minnesota (outside 
of Minneapolis), together with the capacity 
ratings and the amount of flour produced 
and wheat ground in the crop year ended 
Aug. 31, 1946: 

Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
17 2,000 and over 70,100 17,402,203 39,381,507 





4 1,000 to 2,000. 5,600 942,689 2,059,904 
3 600 to 1,000. 1,800 362,566 814,733 
8 200 to 500. 2,025 175,903 374,147 
20 Less than 200. 2,978 90,557 204,200 
52 82,503 18,973,918 42,834,491 


. October 15, 1946 





NORTH DAKOTA 
Figures for, year ending Aug. 31, 1946: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
2 2,000 and over 11,200 2,401,159 5,454,172 
1 800 to 2,000. 5,900 1,551,198 3,515,173 
10 Less than 
200 to 400.. 1,638 25,459 60,090 


16 18,738 3,977,816 9,029,435 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1946: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 








2 400 to 1,200... 1,800 388,830 862,555 
8 Less than 

200 to 400.. 1,520 47,719 109,543 

10 3,320 436,549 972,098 

MONTANA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1946: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
3 2,000 and over 7,540 2,330,922 5,376,615 





5 600 to 2,000. 6,306 1,350,310 3,033,071 
4 200 to 600. 1,550 385,540 654,169 
7 Less than 200 760 72,689 169,709 
19 16,151 4,139,461 9,233,564 
CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
NORTHWEST 
Crop No. Flour Wheat 
year mills made, sacks ground, bus 
| See re 112 42,432,548 95,004,681 
1946. .cccccee 121 44,160,380 102,549,883 
39,309,744 90,160,175 
36,783,161 84,534,027 
30,467,382 69,950,627 
28,581,041 65,619,746 
29,161,139 66,951,591 
28,193,207 67,989,474 
28,116,798 64,553,866 
27,374,228 62,848,995 
35,958,955 82,558,825 
30,405,610 69,808,802 
33,713,804 77,404,143 





The following tables show the number of 
active flour mills in Minnesota (Duluth- 
Superior and St. Paul), North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana and Minneapolis, and in- 
clude the daily capacity, the number of 
sacks of flour produced, the number of 
bushels ground and percentage of capacity 
operated, by years ending Aug. 31: 


MINNESOTA* 
Year ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour Wheat Pct. 
Crop .No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bus pacity 
1946.. 52 82,503 18,973,918 42,834,491 76.6 
1945.. 51 82,708 19,710,772 45,926,102 79.8 


1944.. 56 82,408 17,047,061 39,037,772 68.9 
1943.. 57 81,192 16,498,733 37.917.088 67 
1942.. 59 79,301 13,359,163 30,671,548 56 
1941.. 60 79.478 12,824,272 29,443,489 53 
1940.. 66 79,840 12,930,849 29,688,170 53. 
1939.. 70 75,827 13,004,102 29,856,355 57. 
1938.. 72 79,766 12,098,751 27,777,746 49 
1937.. 83 92,114 12,480,608 28,654,462 45. 
1936.. 88 95,348 14,878,877 34,160,736 52 
1935.. 88 97,573 11,925,191 27,379,266 40 
934.. 85 95,123 13,642,259 31,321,270 47 

*Includes Duluth-Superior and St. Paul. 


CISH OH WEA 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Year ending Aux. 31: 
Daily Flour Wheat Pet 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bus pacity 
, 1946.. 16 18,738 3,977,816 9,029,435 70.7 
1945.. 23 20,708 4,061,316 9,787,771 65.3 
1944.. 22 20,108 3,420,050 8,071,317 56% 
1943.. 25 21,021 3,085,731 7,158,939 48.9 
1942.. 25 20,923 2,725,094 6,256,590 43.; 
1941.. 25 20,825 2,454,931 5,363,322 39 
1940.. 24 20,972 2,370,210 5,441,810 37 
1939.. 23 20,678 1,873,497 4,301,401 30 
1938.. 26 21,707 1,930,567 4,432,414 29 
1937.. 39 22,342 2,048,282 4,702,684 30 
1936.. 35 24,471 3,130,694 7,187,813 42 
1935.. 37 24,716 2,299,490 5,279,445 31 
1934.. 34 24,353 2,518,710 5,782,752 34 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Year ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour 
Crop No. capacity, made, 


Wheat P< 
ground, ot ci 


year mills sacks sacks bus pacit 
1946.. 10 3,320 436,549 972,098 43 
1945.. 10 3,320 390,305 936,733 39 
1944... 14 3,705 357,870 771,680 28 
1943.. 14 3,949 334,061 771,680 28 


1942.. 16 4,391 
1941.. 17 4,292 
1940.. 16 4,557 
1939.. 16 4,508 
1938.. 17 4,283 
1937.. 21 4,626 
1936.. 22 4,969 


442,797 1,016,628 33 
464,171 1,065,702 36 
552,103 1,267,583 4v. 
523,906 1,202,844 38. 
386,343 887,015 30. 
361,020 828,871 26 
486,088 1,116,017 32. 


1935.. 24 5,135 397,561 912,770 25. 
1934.. 17 4,292 372,669 855,616 28. 
MONTANA 


Year ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour 
Crop No. capacity, made, 


Wheat Pct 
ground, of ca 


year mills sacks sacks bus pacit 
1946.. 19 16,156 4,139,461 9,233,564 85. 
1945.. 22 19,052 4,134,526 9,468,064 72. 
1944.. 26 15,062 3,642,696 8,232,494 80. 


1943.. 29 15,474 3,308,467 7,477,132 71. 
1942.. 32 15,729 2,383,601 5,472,556 50. 
1941.. 33 16,650 2,455,943 5,638,642 49. 
1940.. 32 17,042 2,823,788 6,483,186 55.: 
1939.. 32 17,062 2,018,480 6,930,184 58.9 
1938.. 38 16,033 2,425,988 5,569,870 50.4 
1937.. 39 18,971 2,413,479 5,541,149 42.1 
1936.. 42 20,992 2,979,143 6,839,871 47.: 


1935.. 36 20,276 3,463,110 7,951,014 56.: 

1934.. 43 21,656 3,241,628 7,442,512 49. 

1933.. 42 20,529 3,231,307 7,418,814 52.4 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Year ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour 
Crop No. capacity, made, 


Wheat Pet 
greund, of ca 


year mills sacks sacks bus pacity 
1946.. 15 53,560 14,904,804 32,935,093 92.7 
1945.. 15 653,560 15,863,461 36,431,213 98.7 
1944.. 15 53,214 14,842,067 33,988,333 92.9 


1943.. 15 53,214 13,556,169 31,179,188 84.9 
1942.. 15 58,898 11,556,728 26,533,305 65.4 
1941.. 15 58,506 10,381,724 23,835,591 59.1 
1940.. 15 59,094 10,484,189 24,070,842 59.1 
1939.. 16 59,094 11,193,207 25,698,690 63.1 
1938.. 16 84,574 11,275,149 25,886,821 44.4 
1937.. 16 84,574 10,070,839 23,121,829 39.7 
1936.. 16 91,336 14,484,133 33,254,388 68.: 
1935.. 16 93,884 12,320,258 22,286,307 41.1 
1934.. 16 94,472 13,938,538 32,001,746 46.5 
1933.. 16 108.858 14,808,112 33,998,216 45.3 





Mandatory Price Support Levels 
Create Difficulty, Anderson Says 


Washington, D. C.—Speaking be- 
fore the Agricultural Outlook Con- 
ference here Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson called atten- 
tion to the mandatory price support 
commitments as provided by Con- 
gress to insure farm producers an 
orderly liquidation from war produc- 
tion to normal peacetime require- 
ments. He pointed out that in cer- 
tain instances the mandatory sup- 
port level of 90% of parity was cre- 
ating difficulties. Potatoes is the 
most significant example of over- 
expanded production beyond normal 
requirements, he said, with the result 
that extravagantly large sums of 
money are being handed to producers. 

Mr. Anderson said that the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
was prepared to follow the congres- 
sional price support mandate as long 
as Congress provided the funds, but 
he suggested several modifications 
which would work more economically 
in the transition period. He suggest- 
ed minimum price supporting activi- 
ties to fulfill the bare legal require- 


ments of the law. Secondly, he of- 
fered an alternative of a comprehen- 
sive support program to influence the 
transfer of production into commodi- 
ties more essential to the national 
economy, this would involve market- 
ing quotas which probably would re- 
quire some modification of the pres- 
ent law, he indicated. Thirdly, he 
recommended a middle ground be- 
tween these two choices, combining 
minimum price supporting operations 
plus education of the farmer to effect 
voluntary co-operation with the gov- 
ernment aided by some incentive to 
halt the accumulation of unmanage- 
able surpluses. 

Mr. Anderson in his statement to 
the conference took quite a fancy to 
the middle course in most matters. 
He called attention to the short range 
rosy outlook and referred to the mel- 
ancholy pessimism of those still im- 
bued with depression psychology. He 
called for a blending of the bright 
with the somber. 

Mr. Anderson also told the session 
that he held out high hopes for prog- 


ress as a result of the recent amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service Act, which authorized in- 
creased grants to promote marketing 
research. Congress, while approving 
the program, failed to provide the 
necessary funds and it is the consen- 
sus here that if the new Congress to 
be elected this fall is organized by 
the Republicans it is unlikely that 
the appropriations committee will be 
very liberal in turning over funds to 
the present USDA administration to 
disburse. Ranking Republican mem- 
bers of the appropriations commit- 
tee during the recent session dis- 
played sharp animosity to the pres- 
ent administration of USDA when 
financial matters were discussed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCORPORATION PAPERS FILED 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the 
Indiana secretary of state by the 
Elizabeth Milling Co., Inc., 300 Fort 
Wayne Bank Building, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., formed to engage in the flour 
milling business. The corporation has 
1,000- shares of no par value capital 
stock. Incorporators are Chester R. 
Anderson, Dale W. McMillen, Jr., and 
Edward T. Schele. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT GAIN OF 6.5% 
IN 1946 CROP YEAR REPORTED 


Production for Region Totals 88,779,412 Sacks for Fourth 
Consecutive New High—Texas Mills Show 
Largest Gain During Period 


Kansas City, Mo.—Production of 
flour by mills in the Southwest 
yeached another new high record in 
the erop year ended June 30, 1946, 
‘he fourth consecutive new high. Re- 
ports received by the Kansas City 
office of The Northwestern’ Miller 
showed an average gain of 6.5% over 
ihe preceding crop year. 

Total output for mills in Kansas, 
‘)klahoma, Texas and Nebraska, in- 
«juding mills in the Kansas City, Mo., 
rea, amounted to 88,779,412 sacks, 
compared with 83,308,902 sacks in 
he preceding year and 79,310,519 two 
‘ears previously. 

Although the total capacity of mills 
n this area was slightly larger in 
he past year, a new high point was 
eached in rate of operations, with 

n over-all average of 82.3% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 78.2% in the 
preceding year. There has been a 
steady climb in the percentage of ac- 
ivity of southwestern mills since 
1933. This has been brought about 
both by a steady (until 1945) reduc- 
tion in capacity and a more or less 
constant upswing in total flour out- 
put of the region. A feature of the 
1945-46 crop year, more marked than 
in previous years, was the uniform 
rate of mill operations for the year, 
as between states. Seldom has such 
uniformity been achieved as in the 
past year when the range was from 
80 to 83.7% of capacity. A year ago 
the range was from 72 to 87%. These 
results showed the equalizing effects 
of the many government regulations 
in force during a large part of the 
past crop year, as well as the uni- 
formity that would tend to develop 
any way as mills approach closer to 
full capacity levels. 

Government regulations and wheat 
shortages accounted largely for the 
shifts between states in production 
totals for the past year. Oklahoma, 
which last year set the high mark, 
fell off somewhat in production totals 
in the past year, but other states 
showed increases. Texas output in- 
creased 13.1% over the preceding 
year, Kansas 7.3%, Kansas City 6.9% 
and Nebraska 4.9%. The decline in 
Oklahoma output was 4.5%. 

Among the larger milling centers, 
Kansas City production gained 966,- 
504 sacks and surpassed the previous 
high mark set in 1938 for this city 
by a substantial margin of 580,000 
sacks. Wichita also scored a sub- 
stantial gain of 506,502 sacks, which 
brought the year’s total to a point 
just a little short of the 1937 high 
market for that city. Mills in the 
Fort Worth-Dallas area showed a 
big gain of 489,237 sacks, setting a 
new record there. Other gains were 
shown at Hutchinson, of 159,675 
sacks, and Omaha 7,111 sacks, both 
slightly short of previous highest to- 
tals. 

Reports covered the operations of 
185 mills in the four states and Kan- 
sas City, compared with 191 in the 
preceding year. There were four less 


mills in Texas and one less in Okla- 
homa and Nebraska. Total annual 
capacity was about 1,300,000 sacks 
larger, however, because of small but 
widely scattered capacity enlarge- 
ments. A slight decrease occurred in 
Texas. capacity, but other states 
showed increases. 

The following tables show in detail 
the number of flour mills, capacity 
ratings, amount of flour produced and 
wheat ground by mills in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and Texas dur- 
ing the crop year ended June 30, 1946: 

(Note: Output of nonreporting mills 
of 200 sacks and less daily capacity 
estimated at same rate of activity as 
reporting mills of like size.) 


CROP YEAR 1945-46 
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Kan.. 70 44,359,800 36,373,714 81.9 + 7.3 
Texas 38 22,897,200 3 49 82.9 +13.1 
Okla.. 29 13,633,800 82.4 — 4.5 
Neb». 40 9,048,000 80.0 + 4.9 
K.C.. 8 17,829,000 83.7 + 6.9 


Tots. 185 107,767,800 88,779,412 82.3 + 6.5 
*Percentage of increase or decrease from 
the previous year. 





KANSAS 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
29 2,000 and over 108,240 27,813,103 63,824,549 
19 1,000 to 2,000. 29,018 6,789,550 15,612,580 


12 400 to 1,000. 8,283 1,638,425 3,759,822 
5 200 to 400. 1,755 94,770 217,497 
5 Less than 200 570 37,866 86,803 


70 147,866 36,373,714 83,501,251 





TEXAS 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 

13 2,000 and over 60,350 15,876,212 36,929,584 
6 1,000 to 2,000. 8,500 1,893,870 4,361,761 
9 400 to 1,000. 6,244 1,194,425 2,736,851 
2 200 to 400. 400 8,522 19,804 
8 Less than 200 830 19,920 45,716 





38 76,324 18,992,949 44,093,716 
OKLAHOMA 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
9 2,000 and over 30,000 8,067,894 18,388,724 





5 1,000 to 2,000. 7,926 2,037,919 4,684,415 
10 400 to 1,000. 6,600 1,093,320 2,545,475 
3 200 to 400. 700 37,144 85,231 
2 Less than 200 220 2,076 4,982 
29 45,446 11,238,353 25,708,827 
NEBRASKA 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 

5 2,000 and over 17,344 4,989,655 11,261,073 

31,000 to 2,000, 525 876,452 1,908,819 
2,249,798 


9 400 to 1,000. 
8 200 to 400. 597,387 
5 299,952 





<0 
0 





15 Less than 200 1,676 


40 30,160 7,246,669 16,317,029 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 

Percentage of output as related to full 
capacity (based on 300 running days) of 
mills in the Southwest for the crop year 
ending June 30, 1946, with previous years 
for comparisons: 


1945-46 

2,000 1,000 400 200 Less 

and to to to than Aver- 

over 2,000 1,000 400 200 age 
Kan.. 85.6 77.9 22.1 81.9 
Texas 87.6 74.2 8. 82.9 
Okla... 89.6 85.7 3. 82.4 
Neb.. 95.8 80.5 24. 80.0 





Kan.. 80.6 72. 
Texas 75.6 80. 
Okla.. 99.7 88. 
Neb. 105.3 86. 
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Southwestern Mills Set New Record 
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Kan.. 86.7 76.4 53.1 21.4 
Texas 63.3 73.7 49.3 15.9 
Okla.. 89.7 77.5 45.6° 18.6 
Neb.. 99.9 88.1 48.5 23.1 
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Kan.. 79.0 67.8 51.5 13.0 9.7 72.5 
Texas 59.1 62.1 41.4 26.7 7.8 657.4 
Okla. 86.5 67.4 54.2 22.2 24.6 77.0 


Neb.. 95.6 84.7 48.3 26.4 12.9 72.0 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 

The following tables show the number of 
active flour mills in the Southwest (includ- 
ing Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, but excluding Texas), 
their combined daily capacity, the number 
of sacks of flour produced, number of bush- 
els of wheat ground and percentage of ca- 
pacity operated, by years ending June 30: 


ALL SOUTHWEST 
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- 147 282,902 69,786,463 159,617,522 
149 278,046 66,521,909 155,066,910 
157 272,332 64,884,131 153,576,061 
169 276,918 61,175,217 141,286,044 
186 277,536 56,299,469 130,875,186 
194 278,310 56,020,026 128,693,736 
210 281,358 57,434,835 132,626,276 
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1939. 226 283,955 55,577,107 128,953,956 
1938. 240 288.604 54,651,280 126,685,867 
1937. 254 295,470 56,500,056 131,970,876 
1936. 260 295,637 48,377,553 113,198,966 54.5 
1935. 278 297,234 50,381,341 115,165,958 56.5 
1934. 282 290.296 48.424.485 113,089.220 655.6 
The following supplementary table in- 
cludes Texas: 
1946. 185 399,226 88,779,412 203,711,238 82.3 
1945. 191 354,901 83,308,902 194,513,993 78.2 
1944. 199 350,144 79,310,519 187,895,163 75.5 
1943. 213 352,300 74,159,856 171,561,220 70.1 
1942. 231 354,642 68,681,579 160,222,782 64.6 
1941. 239 361,747 70,234,009 161,083,859 64.7 
1940. 255 364,397 71,514,553 164,909,477 65.4 
1939. 276 368,219 68,737,949 159,290,920 62.0 
1938. 290 372,576 69,858,038 161,827,022 62.4 
1937. 312 373,027 70,147,146 163,945,878 62.7 


KANSAS 


Not including mills located in Kansas City, 
Kansas: 


1946. 70 147,866 36,373,714 83,501,251 81.9 
1945. 70 146,665 33,876,056 79,918,276 176.9 
1944. 69 139,865 34,307,769 83,667,034 81.7 
1943. 72 144,753 31,491,590 72,786,988 72.5 
1942. 75 140,983 38,180,227 65,565,644 66.6 
1941. 77 140,483 27,962,722 64,648,368 66.3 
1940. 85 142,953 28,657,701 66,205,622 66.8 
1939. 92 144,864 26,980,231 62,758,729 62.0 
1938. 95 144,354 25,192,009 58,300,274 68.1 
1937. 104 149,930 27,647,478 64,728,468 61.0 
1936. 104 149,283 28,154,972 54,206,288 51.7 
1935. 107 149,577 24,209,667 56,484.557 53.9 
1934. 106 143,580 22,926,095 53,772,008 53.2 
1933. 99 146,608 26,904,193 62,184,899 61.1 


The following supplementary table shows 
details of Kansas production, including Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, mills: 

1946. 72 164,566 39,997,443 91,912,386 81.0 
1945. 72 163,285 36,734,558 86,592,170 74.9 
1944, 71 156,525 37,401,991 90,857,762 79.6 
1943. 74 161,413 34,331,037 79,408,296 70.8 
1942. 77 157,643 30,802,178 71,663,881 65.1 
1941. 79 157,143 30,809,806 70,225,991 65.4 
1940. 87 158,241 31,821,629 73,536,396 67.0 
1939. 94 160,152 30,346,431 70,528,168 63.1 
1938. 98 164,738 28,765,675 66,544,175 58.2 
1937. 107 170,314 31,010,606 72,454,357 60.6 
1936. 107 168,354 26,661,896 62,443,969 52.1 
1935. 110 169,961 27,529,697 64,231,752 53.9 
1934. 109 163,376 26,042,820 60,980,294 53.1 


OKLAHOMA 

1946. 29 45,446 11,238,353 25,708,827 82.4 
1945. 30 44,302 11,778,774 27,131,589 88.6 
1944. 30 44,036 10,538,656 24,543,088 79.7 
1943. 380 42,448 9,813,756 22,534,568 77 

1942. 36 43,522 8.706,208 20,377,149 66.7 
1941. 35 43,698 8,966,612 20,849,870 68.4 
1940. 37 43,492 8,539,955 19,707,460 65.6 
1939. 39 44,041 8,209,729 18,827,031 62.1 
1938. 41 43,581 8,814,336 20,312,926 67.4 
1937. 43 44,365 8,585,288 19,814,273 65.0 
1936. 42 44,306 7,601,258 17,542,946 58.5 
1935. 42 42,875 8,369,035 17,243,379 65.8 
1934. 43 40,699 8,094,128 18,848,590 66.3 


NEBRASKA 
1946. 40 30,160 7,246,669 16,317,029 80.0 
1945. 41 28,129 6,905,856 16,241,710 81.8 
1944. 50 29,449 6,701,482 14,857,848 75.8 
1943. 59 81,307 6,765,569 15,903,147 72.0 
1942. 67 34,231 6,388,214 14,986,816 62.2 
1941. 74 35,682 6,628,214 14,397,306 62.5 
1940. 80 36,466 6,564,224 15,363,764 60.5 
1939. 87 37,818 6,241,038 14,766,966 55.0 
1938. 95 38,338 6,301,551 15,126,066 654.8 
1937. 98 39,239 6,970,324 16,596,742 659.2 
1936. 105 40,719 5,945,664 13,986,684 48.6 
1935. 120 42,953 5,886,288 13,776,297 45.6 
1934. 124 43,688 5,788,172 13,570,495 44.1 


TEXAS 


1946. 38 76,324 18,992,949 44,093,716 8 
1945. 42 76,855 16,786,993 39,447,083 7 
1944. 42 177,812 14,426,388 34,319,102 6 
1943. 44 175,382 12,984,639 30,275,176 5 
1942. 45 77,106 12,382,110 29,347,596 5 
1941. 45 83,437 14,031,983 32,390,123 5 
1940. 45 83,039 14,079,719 32,283,201 5 
1939. 50 84,264 13,160,841 30,336,964 5 
1938. 50 84,388 15,206,750 35,141,155 6 
1937. 58 77,557 13,647,090 31,975,002 5 
(No prior figures available on Texas.) 
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PRODUCTION AT CENTERS 

The following tables show details of ca- 
pacity and production at the principal mill- 
ing centers during the crop year ended June 
30, 1946, with previous years for comparison 
(Kansas City figures include both Kansas 
City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kansas. No 
figures are available for Texas centers prior 
to 1937): 

KANSAS CITY 














Sacks. 
Yearly Flour Pct. of 
capacity made activity 
ee 17,829,000 14,927,727 83.7 
| Se 17,685,000 13,961,223 78.8 
eee 17,694,600 13,336,224 75.3 
0 ea 17,523,000 13,104,302 74.7 
1968. ..006 17,640,000 13,024,819 73.8 
3942....... 17,640,000 12,644,477 7.7 
See 17,640,000 13,672,954 77.5 
RDRD. ccs 17,424,400 14,146,110 81.2 
1938...... 18,698,400 14,343,384 76.7 
ll eee 18,698,400 13,296,965 71.1 
1936...... 18,698,400 11,675,659 * 62.4 
3, See 18,698,400 11,916,351 63.7 
1986.00.00. 18,698,400 11,616,091 62.0 
WICHITA 
SO 5,580,000 4,805,566 86.1 
ee 5,580,000 4,299,064 77.0 
ers 5,538,000 4,487,543 81.0 
| Peer 5,538,000 4,252,053 76.7 
ea 5,556,600 4,133,201 74.4 
a 5,556,600 3,836,561 69.0 
1940....... 5,556,600 3,696,877 66.5 
ae 5,556,600 3,808,433 68.5 
| See 6,115,200 4,365,729 71.4 
LOST. ccccce 6,115,200 4,881,993 79.8 
| eee 6,115,200 3,458,359 56.5 
See 6,115,200 3,641,668 59.5 
1984... cece 6,115,200 3,662,401 57.8 
SALINA 
Oe 4,140,000 3,574,160 86.3 
4,338,765 80.3 
4,865,781 91.1 
4,261,648 75.3 
4,228,335 76.9 
3,880,714 70.6 
5,010,099 91.1 
5,134,718 93.4 
4,072,494 76.9 
4,284,386 80.9 
BOOS ec ccccce 5,292,000 3,691,668 59.7 
| ae 5,292,000 3,537,837 66.8 
BOOS vcccce 4,704,000 3,282,980 69.7 
HUTCHINSON 
Soe 3,057,000 2,429,304 79.4 
1945....... 3,057,000 2,269,639 74.2 
1066... c000 3,077,000 2,817,008 91.5 
See 3,057,600 2,098,270 68.6 
1942. wc ccce 3,351,600 1,716,190 §1.2 
3,351,600 1,954,998 57.2 
3,410,400 2,067,633 60.6 
3,410,400 2,136,277 62.6 
3,351,600 2,229,049 66.5 
3,351,600 2,273,288 67.8 
3,439,800 2,150,387 62.5 
3,439,800 2,179,512 63.4 
1084. ..ccee 3;057,600 1,902,155 62.2 
OMAHA 
SOB deics 3,270,000 3,017,687 92.2 
1945....... 2,783,100 3,004,798 107.9 
1944......6. 2,783,100 2,862,464 102.8 
1943. ..ccee 3,116,400 2,958,469 94.9 
2948. .ccc08 3,116,400 2,907,129 93.3 
1941.... 3,116,400 3,050,562 97.8 
3,116,400 3,012,943 96.6 
3,116,400 2,623,654 84.2 
3,234,000 2,494,161 77.3 
3,234,000 2,632,072 81.4 
3,234,000 2,391,273 73.9 
1936. ....0. 3,234,000 2,522,579 78.0 
1984... ce. 2,940,000 2,380,010 80.9 
FORT WORTH—DALLAS 
dee 7,920,000 6,618,769 83.5 
pt | ee 7,830,000 6,129,532 78.2 
8,025,000 5,674,814 69.4 
7,215,000 5,148,335 71.3 
7,702,800 4,539,346 58.9 
»114,400 3,861,453 47.6 
7,585,200 3,938,504 51.8 
7,585,200 3,699,206 48.7 
7,320,600 4,529,156 61.8 
6,958,000 3,855,148 55.5 





RAILROADS TRY TO MOVE 
RAIN-DAMAGED WHEAT 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Railroads 
are making a special effort to pro- 
vide sufficient cars to move wheat 
which was dampened or soaked by the 
incessant downpours of the past week. 
A large area in the western Kansas 
wheat belt was flooded and damage 
was reported at many small line ele- 
vators. Some farm bins were inun- 
dated and the wheat loss promises 
to be great. Offsetting the damage, 
however, is the soaked soil which will 
send Kansas wheat into the winter 
with more stored moisture than for 
many years. In a good many spots 
newly sprouted wheat was washed’ 
out by the freshets and will have to 
be reseeded. 
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RECORD FOOD AND FEED CROP 
TOTALS REPEATED ON OCT. 1 


All Grains Except Rye Register Small Gains in September 
—Corn Yield 3,374,000,000 Bus; Wheat on Farms 
Second Largest on Record 


Washington, D. C.—The official 
government crop report of Oct. 1 
reveals that feed and food grains 
have attained a record aggregate 
production level, with the report 
registering small gains for all the 
grains except rye. In face of this 
official statement and the physical 
limitations on export facilities, opin- 
ion here crystallizes on the conclu- 
sion that Nov. 1 will see the end of 
virtually all government use controls 
on the grains. 

The biggest wheat crop in the na- 
tion’s history is now assured. Pro- 
duction of all wheat is indicated at 
1,169,422,000 bus. This is 46,000,000 
bus larger than the previous all-time 
record achieved last year. The win- 
ter wheat crop of 880,000,000 bus, 
all of which has been harvested, set 
a new high. Idaho, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska and Washington broke all pre- 
vious records for all wheat produc- 
tion. Most of the 1946 wheat crop is 
already safely under cover. 

Spring Wheat Up 

Spring wheat production is esti- 
mated at 289,528,000 bus, or about 
3,000,000 bus more than a month 
ago, but far below the record 368,- 
000,000 bus produced in 1915. Even 
though the 1946 production is nearly 
4% below the 300,000,000 bus pro- 
duced last year, it is over a fourth 
more than the 10-year average. The 
continued favorable weather, which 
began with the timely rains of early 
July, brought a good spring wheat 
crop through to maturity. 

Durum wheat production in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota is estimated 
at 38,474,000 bus—almost 1,000,000 
bus above the estimate of a month 
ago. It exceeds last year’s crop 
about 10% and is almost 21% above 
average. Production of other spring 
wheat is currently estimated at 251,- 
054,000 bus—only about 1,000,000 bus 
more than was estimated a month 
ago but about 30% above the 10-year 
average of 194,000,000 bus. 

The estimated yield of all spring 
wheat is 15.7 bus per acre—about one 
tenth of a bushel above a month ago, 
nearly a bushel below the past two 
years but nearly two bushels above 
the 10-year average. The yield of 
durum wheat is slightly above that 
for other spring wheat. 

The indicated 1946 production of 





BRAZILIAN CROPS RUINED 
BY LOCUST SWARM 


Press reports from Rio de Janeiro 
state that spring wheat in the south- 
ern state of Santa Catharina, Brazil, 
has been wiped out by a swarm of 
locusts covering an area larger than 
the state of Delaware and that the 
swarm is moving toward Rio de 
Janeiro. The locusts cover an area 
60 by 35 miles, according to Brazilian 
agricultural reports, or 2,100 square 
miles. The Brazilian Congress is re- 
ported to have made an emergency 
appropriation of $100,000 to fight the 
locusts. Seven months ago, locusts 
ruined crops in northern Argentina, 
but cold weather stopped them before 
they got to Brazil. 





wheat by classes is—hard red winter, 


*573,000,000 bus; soft red winter, 210,- 


000,000; hard red spring, 217,000,000; 
durum, 39,000,000, and white wheat, 
131,000,000 bus. The record crop of 
all wheat this year resulted in larger 
amounts than last year of each class 
of wheat except hard red which is 
about 16,000,000 bus less than a year 
ago. 
Wheat Disappearance Heavy 

Wheat stocks on farms Oct. 1 are 
indicated at 559,696,000 bus, com- 
pared with 528,218,000 bus a year 
ago. Current farm stocks represent- 
ed nearly 48% of the record shatter- 
ing 1946 wheat crop. They are great- 
er than at this date in any other year 
excepting the 640,000,000 bus on 
farms Oct. 1, 1942, equivalent to 66% 
of the 1942 crop. Disappearance of 
over 652,000,000 bus of wheat from 
farms for the first quarter of the 
marketing year is the second high- 
est on record, surpassed only in 1945. 
Movement has been especially heavy 
from the early harvest areas of the 
winter wheat belt. In most regions, 
and especially in the spring wheat 
states, the percentage of the present 
season’s crop still on farms is great- 
er than last year. The lack of cars 
for shipment and plugged elevators 
have resulted in some pile-up in farm 
storage in a few of the northern 
states. 

54% of Rye Crop Left 

Stocks of rye on farms Oct. 1 are 
estimated at 11,492,000 bus, or 54% 
of the 1946 production. Last year’s 
stocks of 14,254,000 bus at this time 
were also 54% of the crop produced. 
Most of the rye producing states 
again report a low percentage of the 
year’s relatively small production re- 
maining on farms: Nearly half of 
the total stocks are reported on 
farms in the four major producing 
states of Nebraska, South Dakota, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Rail 
receipts of rye at terminal markets 
since harvest have been lighter than 
during the past three years. 

Led by corn and oats, feed grain 
production of 127,500,000 tons will 
probably provide lower price trends 
in the feed industry, tempered by 
the possibility that rail transport 
difficulties may alter the impact of 
these heavy outturns on markets. 

The corn crop prospect improved 
slightly in September, although it 
failed to reach the most optimistic 
predictions held in some official quar- 
ters. October corn crop estimate is 
3,374,000,000 bus, with quality good 
and little frost damage recorded. 
Relatively little immature corn is ex- 
pected in this crop year. Farmers 
report intentions to harvest 91% of 
total production for grain, exceeding 
last year, when 89% was harvested 
for this purpose. 

Old crop corn still on farms is esti- 
mated to amount to 158,398,000 bus, 
the smallest since 1937 and only half 
of the 10-year average; 70% of the 
corn on farms is still held in the 
north central states, but, as compared 
with last year, follows the national 
pattern. 

Oats production closely paralleled 
last year with an indicated yield of 
1,527,000,000 bus, 35% over the 10- 


year average. Oats stocks on farms 
are estimated to be 1,171,622,000 bus, 
9% lower than last year, but more 
than 25% over the 10-year average. 
Disappearance of oats from farms 
(the July 1 farm stocks plus 1946 
production) totaled 633,467,000 bus, 
higher than the quarterly average 
by approximately 270,000,000 bus and 
attributed to inability of consumers 
to obtain corn and other feeds. 


A late maturing grain sorghum 
crop indicates an outturn of 88,184,- 
000 bus, 8% lower than last year. 

Only in soybeans is the feed sup- 
ply picture dark in view of demand. 
Farm stocks of soybeans on Oct. 1 
have dwindled to little more than 
2,000,000 bus. This year’s soybean 
production is set at 183,432,000 bus, 
about 4% below last year’s near rec- 
ord, but- 75% more than the 1941 
peak prewar year. 


SPRING WHEAT OTHER THAN 
DURUM (1,000 bus) 








Production 

Prelim- 

Average inary 

1935-44 1945 1946 
WOW TOTE. os. 1 5 171 
Pennsylvania .. 190 156 168 
pl Pere ee 345 200 207 
Wisconsin ...... 919 700 1,674 
Minnesota ..... 20,020 18,392 23,351 
No. Dakota .... 172,155 129,920 107,960 
So. Dakota .... 20,729 45,986 45,150 
Nebraska ...... 1,552 986 935 
MOMCAMR 0.0,0.0:0.0% 33,246 27,564 31,976 
WN 55:80.0.0:5'0-0 10,820 11,005 14,658 
Wyoming ...... 1,323 1,155 1,452 
Colorado ....... 3,498 2,660 2,256 
New Mexico ... 285 294 275 
RIUM 8608 cases 2,201 2,178 2,294 
TROVRGR. vicccuee 342 288 374 
Washington .... 19,816 18,960 12,544 
CROC oc cecices 5,396 4,214 5,313 
WR, oc seaey 193,774 264,946 251,054 

DURUM WHEAT (1,000 bus) 
Production 

Prelim- 

Average inary 

1935-44 1945 1946 
Minnesota ...... 1,125 402 780 
No. Dakota .. 26,279 31,968 34,896 
So. Dakota .... 4,495 2,650 2,798 
Three states . 31,900 35,020 38,474 


CORN 


Indicated production of corn in leading 
states, in thousand bushels: 


Final 
Oct. 1 Sept. 1 1945 
a ROO Core 181,824 185,612 176,913 
PND bck ccseese 243,100 243,100 235,956 
i cee ee ee a 515,508 515,508 391,399 
Do es 109,435 104,345 109,839 
Minnesota ....... 250,425 244,860 217,248 
FOWS. cesecvccsece 673,318 673,318 508,106 
po eee 175,491 180,234 105,840 
South Dakota ... 125,024 123,039 118,668 
Nebraska ........ 236,280 236,280 258,304 
err 60,720 57,684 72,864 
HOUtUGKY «cic cewe 94,278 91,797 177,824 
Oklahoma ....... 26,004 26,004 26,268 
SORES -— cc tec ecese 67,456 67,456 66,832 
OATS 


Indicated production of oats in leading 
states, in thousand bushels: 


Final 
Oct.1 Sept.1 1945 
ee er 67,050 67,050 653,216 
eo See eee 63,302 63,302 59,682 
lt" rae 169,979 169,979 158,102 
Michigan ........ 77,535 77,535 64,400 
Wisconsin ....... 128,788 125,861 152,337 
Minnesota ....... 200,176 200,175 242,640 
BOWE  weccecceciss 227,899 227,877 214,440 
oy See eee 65,830 65,930 31,161 
North Dakota ... 53,014 53,014 82,484 
South Dakota ... 96,624 93,456 147,963 
Nebraska ........ 68,684 68,684 74,120 
po area 41,992 41,992 17,668 
Oklahoma ....... 22,596 22,596 19,855 
BON “Socce vec ves 37,375 37,375 42,441 
SOYBEANS 


Indicated production of soybeans in lead- 
ing states, in thousand bushels: 


Final 
Oct.1 Sept.1 1945 

CE -ccvesveersees 17,118 18,069 20,072 
ERMGIADA 2. ccvscces 25,800 25,800 27,924 
DEE. 9 ob 4 e000 69,388 69,388 74,100 
Minnesota ....... 9,052 9,052 6,825 
TOWER. cs csccccciae 32,021 32,021 34,848 
BEISMOUR. oo ccccode 12,006 11,682 9,490 


FARM STOCKS 


Stocks of grains on farms Oct. 1, in thou- 
sand bushels: 


Wheat Corn Oats 
eee eee 21,621 12,474 52,970 
ENGIORE: ii viorvss 8,894 15,916 44,311 
pS eererrere 5,063 9,295 112,186 
Wisconsin ..... 1,976 4,185 115,909 
Minnesota ...... 17,715 7,086 162,142 
i Se eee eee 1,482 18,699 173,187 
Missouri ........ 8,870 8,222 48,129 
North Dakota . 101,428 505 49,833 
South Dakota . 37,604 5,967 85,995 
Nebraska ...... 52,404 15,957 54,947 
Kansas ........ 106,167 6,830 30,234 
Kentucky ...... 1,294 7,549 1,350 
Oklahoma ..... 23,745 993 16,043 
TORRE ae eicvewe 14,476 1,920 18,314 
Montana ........ 43,908 17 11,059 
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Millers Miss Outlets 
for Clears to 
Feed Manufacturers 


Kansas City, Mo.—With export out- 
lets shut off by the maritime strike 
and domestic interest sluggish, flour 
millers are becoming painfully aware 
of the lack of outlets for low grade 
clears among feed manufacturers. 
The use of flour fit for human con- 
sumption is prohibited in anima! 
feeds by WFO-144, and during the 
period of 80% wheat extraction anid 
intense flour shortage the loss of 
this market was not felt. 

Resumption of patent flour pro- 
duction, however, was followed short- 
ly by the maritime strikes, whic! 
shut off export shipments and elim- 
inated this outlet for high ash flour: 
which normally would absorb con 
siderable clear. On top of that, pan 
cake manufacturers and other foo: 
outlets suffered production curtail 
ment because of shortages of sugai 
shortening and packaging materials 
while movement of their product 
from grocers’ shelves has been slowe: 
down by inability of the consumer t: 
obtain the syrup that is the tradi 
tional companion of pancakes. Then 
too, most of these food manufactur 
ers had substantial supplies of 80° 
extraction flour, when normal mill 
ing was taken off the prison offens: 
list. 

As a result, demand for low grade 
clears is at a low ebb in relation t 
current production and supplies ar 
piling up. The chief hope of improve- 
ment lies in an early end to the port 
tie-up: Feed manufacturers probably) 
would provide a good market fo! 
lower grades now if they were per- 
mitted to use them, since shorts ar 
practically unobtainable at present 

¥ ¥ 


Spring Clears-Move Well 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The problem 
of disposing of clear flours in the 
spring wheat area was lessened con- 
siderably by the recent foreign flour 
purchases. Many mills worked off 
their surplus of clears and the fairly 
steady demand from eastern consum- 
ers takes care of the current produc- 
tion, it is said. In fact, high protein 
clears are reported scarce and com- 
manding the standard patent ceilings. 





Heavy Rains Wash 
Wheat Fields, But 
Add Soil Moisture 


Kansas City, Mo.—Recent heavy 
rains over the Southwest have im- 
proved subsoil moisture conditions 
everywhere, but in some sections the 
torrential downpours also took a sub- 
stantial, but incalculable, toll in the 
form of damaged wheat and washed 
out fields. 

Large acreas of western Kansas 
resembled lakes after the heavy rains, 
a condition described by press re- 
ports as being unknown in the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant. Consid- 
erable wheat acreage will have to be 
reseeded, and some fear has been ex- 
pressed that water may not disappear 
fast enough in some places to permit 
reseeding. 

The soaked soil of the Southwest, 
however, gives promise of an excel- 
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lent start for next year’s crop. Mois- 
ture is adequate to excessive every- 
where, and with the present high 
price incentive, farmers probably will 
plant every available acre. Some 
land is reported being put back into 
wheat . production, which normally 
would have been allowed to lie idle 
for summer fallow, as a result of the 
favorable moisture situation. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


McVEIGH FIRM BUYS 
KUHLMANN-MEYER CO. 


Mill at California, Mo., to Be Oper- 
ated by Kansas City Flour 
Merchandising Company 


Kansas City, Mo.—McVeigh & Co., 
flour merchandising firm, has pur- 
chased the Kuhlmann-Meyer Milling 
Co., California, Mo., M. B. McVeigh, 
president of the company, announced 
last week. Transfer of the properties 
took effect as of Oct. 1. 

The mill has a daily capacity of 

750 sacks, which the new owner plans 
to step up to around 1,000 sacks. 
The plant has storage capacity of 
000 bus. 
Henry and Walter Kuhlmann will 
continue in charge of mill operations 
id other personnel of the company 
will remain unchanged. 

The Kuhlmann-Meyer milling busi- 
ness was established by the late H. 
FE. Kuhlmann in 1895 by the purchase 
of the Holbrecht mill at California. 
Mr. Kuhlmann was joined in partner- 
ship in the enterprise three years 
later by Martin Meyer. The Kuhl- 
mann family bought the Meyer inter- 
est in 1925 and since the death of 
H. E. Kuhlmann, the firm has been 
operated by his sons Walter and 
Henry who grew up in the business. 

McVeigh & Co. was established in 
November, 1944, to do a national 
brokerage business and subsequently 
developed an extensive export trade 
also. Last August, the Holden (Mo.) 
Milling & Elevator Co. was _ pur- 
chased, and the present acquisition 
gives the company two mills. Before 
coming to Kansas City, Mr. McVeigh 
owned and operated the Russell 
(Kansas) Milling Co., which he later 
sold to the Rodney Milling Co. 
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Boxcar Supply Situation Becoming 
_ Progressively Worse Over Country 


The prediction made last month by 
J. Monroe Johnson, head of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, to the 
effect’ that the shortage of railroad 
cars would become progressively worse 
during the fall months, is being borne 
out as shortages of boxcars for grain 
shipments are reported from differ- 
ent sections of the country. 

Grain shipments in the Northwest 
continue under the permit system in- 
stituted recently by ODT and the 
boxcar supply for flour shipments is 
tight since the government is anxious 
to get as much wheat as possible 
shipped down the lakes before the 
close of navigation or at least in stor- 
age at the head of the lakes. 

Transportation is becoming more 
and more the bottleneck in the mill- 
ing and grain industries in the South- 
west, as the meager car supplies of 
this section’s railroads are drawn off 
in one direction and another. De- 
mand for cars from the heart of the 
corn belt, diversion to the spring 
wheat area to move CCC wheat and 
tie-up of many cars at ports because 
of the maritime strike have combined 
to make deep inroads in the already 
scanty supply of rolling stock of 
southwestern lines. 

Most mills keep operating now only 
by virtue of considerable car juggling 
and are becoming more dependent 
each day on the cars of grain they 
unload. Many of the major units 
have escaped shutdowns only by the 
narrowest of margins and a few have 
actually had to stop production for 
a few days until cars could be found 
to move flour and feed. Loading two 
orders in a car has become common- 
place wherever it is possible to do so. 

Not only are millers pinched on 
their flour and feed shipments, but 
they also are feeling the effects on 
the wheat end of their operations. 
Boxcar shortages are credited with 
being a major factor in cash wheat 
market strength that has resulted 
from dwindling shipments from coun- 
try elevators. Most of the country 
stations can’t get the cars to move 


wheat already booked, without regard 
to new sales, and many grain firms 
have stopped booking with definite 
shipping dates, since it has become 
customary lately to get 5 or 10 cars 
a day where 50 to 75 are needed. 

This situation contributes to mar- 
ket strength on the buying, as well 
as the supply, side since millers are 
more likely to book wheat with sev- 
eral suppliers in the hope that the 
grain will be forthcoming from some 
one when needed. 

There seems little hope of any im- 
portant improvement in car supplies 
in the near future. Most southwest- 
ern lines have ODT instructions to 
deliver a substantial portion of the 
cars they receive each day to north- 
ern lines, and as long as corn move- 
ment is on and CCC is putting pres- 
sure to move spring wheat to Great 
Lakes ports, there is little chance of 
relief from this demand. Although 
an end to the maritime strike would 
release some bottled up cars now 
held at ports, the grain trade fears 
that reopened ports may mean an- 
other priority for CCC in the South- 
west for cars to move wheat, to the 
Gulf, and the net result might be few- 
er rather than more boxes. 

No real over-all help for harassed 
railroads is in sight either. Produc- 
tion of new equipment apparently is 
no more than enough for replace- 
ment of wornout stock, and the mill- 
ing and grain industries are wonder- 
ing why more emphasis cannot be 
placed on car building for domestic 
needs and why it is necessary to 
divert a large percentage of the rail- 
road equipment being built to foreign 
countries. 

The pinch is being felt more se- 
verely at interior mills than at ter- 
minal markets, and many country 
mills are faced with shutdowns. The 
threatened mill closings are not be- 
ing forced by wheat shortages, but 
by the lack of boxcars for move- 
ment of flour. Much wheat is being 
moved to mills in gondola and cov- 
ered hopper type cars which cannot 





Mills Protest Fumigation Charges 
on Strike-Delayed Flour at Gulf 


Washington, D. C. — Government 
procurement policy which required 
mills to sell flour on a delivered ba- 
sis brought financial loss to some 
mills whose _ consignments were 
caught at ports by the maritime tie- 
up, forcing the shippers to absorb 
cost of fumigation of cars and de- 
murrage charges which accumulated. 

The Millers National Federation 
has called to the attention of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration objections of many millers to 
a clause added to the recently re- 
leased PMA _ buying specification, 
GR-77, which provides that on sales 
made f.o.b. cars or trucks at port, 
fas. port, or delivered port, “the 
vendor shall indemnify CCC for any 
loss or damage occurring after the 
flour is loaded on board car or truck 
and before it is unloaded or accept- 
ed by CCC at port.” 

Apprehension over this clause has 


been aroused by some recent cases in 
which PMA flour at the Gulf has be- 
come weevily and out of condition 
and the government agency has asked 
mills to absorb fumigation costs of 
around $35, plus demurrage arising 
from the fumigation. In some cases 
mills have authorized this fumigation 
to expedite the shipment, since oth- 
erwise PMA would delay action un- 
til the responsibility for the dam- 
age and liability is fixed. 
‘It appears to industry officials here 
that the United States Department 
of Agriculture is legally correct in 
passing the responsibility for these 
unusual charges on to shippers on 
flour sold on a delivered basis, but 
it has been learned that Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the MNF, 
has asked the USDA to return to a 
f.o.b. mill. basis of future flour sales. 
It is also understood that mills are 
being advised to present claims to 


the carriers for cost of car fumiga- 
tion, on grounds that the railroads 
have been inefficient in this type of 
protective service and their failure 
to provide clean cars is the cause 
of the weevil infestation which has 
been reported on cars held at Gulf 
Ports. , 

USDA procurement policy which 
was geared to a delivered basis is be- 
lieved to have been founded on a de- 
sire to bring into the procurement 
certain mills which were barred 
from a f.o.b. mill basis program be- 
cause of the rail rate structure. 

Meanwhile, to avoid such complica- 
tions during a period when recurring 
maritime strikes have increased haz- 
ards of this kind, some mills will sell 
PMA only on f.o.b. mill basis, with 
freight paid to the Gulf. For others, 
however, this method of sale is less 
desirable than a delivered basis and 
is not a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 


be used for flour.shipments. 

October has always been the big- 
gest month for boxcar demand and 
it is expected that by Oct. 25 the 
peak will have been reached. A slow 
decline in demand should follow in 
November but railroads will be a 
long time catching up with the large 
backlog of orders. 

In addition to the CCC clutch on 
boxcars in the Northwest and corn 
country demands, competition for cars 
is coming from soybean and sor- 
ghums growing areas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ODT REGULATES BOAT USE 
FOR GREAT LAKES GRAIN 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Defense Transportation. has ruled 
that, effective Oct. 15, Great Lakes 
grain shipments in American vessels 
from Canada is prohibited. The ac- 
tion was contained in general order 
No. 67, issued by the ODT Oct. 14. 

Officials of the transportation bu- 
reau explained that the action was 
taken because of the shortage of 
American vessels to move grain car- 
goes, coal and ore between ports on 
the Great Lakes before the closing 
of the navigation season. 

The order does not apply to ship- 
ments of grain transported in Ameri- 
can vessels from Fort William to 
Duluth or Superior. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WALTER N. JACOBI JOINS 
BROOKLYN BAKING FIRM 


New York, N. Y.—Walter N. 
Jacobi, formerly a member of the 
production service department of the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., has joined the Ebinger 
Baking Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., as 
general production manager. Mr. 
Jacobi spent 16 years with the 
Fleischmann division. 


















Frederick F. Kleinmann 


ELECTED VICE PRESIDENT — At 
a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of Ward Baking Co. Fred- 
erick F. Kleinmann was elected a 
vice president. Mr. Kleinmann, who 
entered the employ of the company 
as an office boy in 1911, has been, 
for the past number of years, pur- 
chasing agent for the company. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EXPORT FLOUR SALES TAPER 
OFF; BAKERY SQUEEZE HOLDS ter"vicvctas re threat to 


Most European Fourth Quarter Allotments Filled—Mari- 


time Strike Hampers Shipments—Growing Bakery 
Demand Blocked by Low Ceilings 


Unfavorable flour ceilings in rela- 
tion to current wheat costs are pre- 
venting mills from accepting a lib- 
eral volume of inquiries from the 
bakery trade and, with the fourth 
quarter export allocations apparently 
having been filled by the important 
European buyers, trade has decreased 
materially. Family flour sales still 
are possible within ceiling limitations, 
but this trade is fairly well booked. 
Scarcity of bags and boxcar difficul- 
ties are hampering mills consider- 
ably, but shipments on old contracts 
are going forward in good volume 
and pipelines to consumers are well 
filled. 

In the export field, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Norway and England appear to 
have filled their quotas and have 
withdrawn from the market. Some 
buying is evident for the French col- 
onies and Finland still has to be ac- 
counted for. That country is said 
to lack dollar credits and its pur- 
chases may be delayed for some time. 
Hope is expressed in the milling in- 
dustry that Great Britain might get 
an additional flour allotment. Lack- 
ing new licenses in hand, mills are 
cautious about booking sales to Latin 
America on the fourth quarter allot- 
ments, and although some business 
has been worked, it is substantially 
below what buyers would take. 
Quotations to Europe sagged consid- 
erably toward the end of the business, 
but other export sales hold at ceil- 
ings. It will be some time before the 
industry works out of the maritime 
strike mess, prolongation of which 
is putting considerable strain on 
mills trying to keep within the 85% 
domestic milling quota. 


Southwestern Trade Light 


With heavy export bookings largely 
completed and domestic bakery 
trade shut off by the price squeeze, 


current flour sales in the Southwest . 


are at low ebb. Even family trade, 
which is possible under ceilings, is 
much restricted by boxcar shortages 
and scarcity of bags. Only occasional 
bakery flour sales were made the 
past week and those mostly were to 
good customers needing flour. Most 
mills have withdrawn from even l.c.]. 
bakery sales, however, as_ present 
wheat prices put a squeeze of around 
20c sack on millers’ margins. The 
maritime strike is a major handicap 
to the industry, as export shipments 
are being held up and considerable 
flour is tied up at ports. Clears are 
plentiful in the Southwest and are 
somewhat easier in price. 

Sales of flour by southwestern mill- 
ers last week averaged around 110% 
of capacity, compared with 69% a 
week earlier and 34% a year ago. 
Half of this total represented export 
sales, most of which were made early 
in the week. 


Spring Sales 90.7% 


Spring wheat mills still are with- 
drawn on bakery flour, due to the 
ceiling squeeze, but were able to ac- 
cept enough family and export busi- 
ness to hold sales last week to 90.7% 
of capacity. This compares with 
66.6% the previous week and 40.8% 
a year ago. The export business 


tapered off sharply after the first day 
or two, however, the European buy- 
ers apparently having filled their 
fourth quarter quotas. Bakery in- 
quiry continues heavy, indicating that 
some companies which did not buy 
liberally on the September rush are 
beginning to need flour. Directions 
on old orders are active. Spring 
clears are in demand at standard 
patent prices, the surplus having 
been cleaned up on the heavy export 
business. Some spring wheat mills 
are nearing the end of their combined 
September-October domestic grind 
quotas and will have to shift entirely 
to export grinding or close down. 


Ceilings Prevent Eastern Sales 


Buffalo mills still are squeezed out 
of the bakery flour market, although 
they are running at fairly high ca- 
pacity in filling old orders. Boxcar 
shortage becomes more serious by 
the day. Mill offerings in the New 
York metropolitan area are lacking 
as processors shy away from the ac- 
tive consumer inquiry because of un- 
favorable prices. 

Boston trade is at a standstill, due 
to lack of offerings. Bakers report 
no immediate flour shortages in sight, 
but some are using previously ac- 
cumulated supplies at a rapid rate 
and would like to purchase more. 
Some Philadelphia bakers find them- 
selves running short of flour, but 
mills, while not offering in the open 
market, are co-operating to care for 
such hardships. Demand might be 
a good deal stronger were it not for 
the growing scarcity of shortening 
and sugar. 


Mills Unable to Sell 


Not much selling activity is report- 
ed at Chicago, due to inability of 
mills to accept new bakery business. 
Most of the light current business is 
in clears, chiefly in single cars. Di- 
rections on old orders are good. 
Cleveland bakers and jobbers are 


anxious to contract more flour, but 
mills are reluctant to sell at present 
ceilings. Fulfillment of domestic 


deliveries. St. Louis mills are turn- 
ing away the active inquiries from 
bakers, due to the low ceilings, but 
have booked considerable family and 
export trade. 


Buying Winter’s Needs 


Southeastern demand for flour con- 
tinues heavy, with more orders for 
family flour than can be cared for. 
Farmers apparently are laying in 
their winter’s needs. Blenders also 
continue to purchase freely and the 
majority of plants are running to the 
limit of deliveries. Bakery trade in 
that region is well supplied for the 
remainder of the calendar year. 

In the Pacific Northwest, Portland 
reports mills have enough flour 
booked to keep running for some 
time. They are taking care of regu- 
lar customers, but not pressing for 
additional sales, particularly on the 
grades made from high protein 
wheats. No ceiling pinch is reported 
on soft wheat grades. At San Fran- 
cisco, flour offerings have ceased, due 
to unfavorable ceilings. Mills are 
running at capacity and flour is mov- 
ing to the trade in fairly good volume 
on old contracts. 


Production 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 101,512 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States, amount- 
ed to 3,686,213 sacks, compared with 
3,787,725 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,832,832 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 3,479,574 sacks 
and three years ago 3,459,355. Pro- 
duction decreased 17,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week; 34,000 in 
the North Pacific Coast and 124,000 
in the Central and Southeast while 
production increased 31,000 sacks in 
the Southwest and 42,000 in Buffalo. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUGUST DENK ELECTED 
Minneapolis, Minn.—August Denk, 
manager of the Minneapolis plant of 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, has 
been elected a director of the Min- 
neapolis Kiwanis Club. 











Durum Granular Sales Still Stymied 
by Ceilings; Clamor for Deliveries 


The market on milling durum dis- 
played additional strength the past 
week, and tightened the squeeze be- 
tween the price of the raw material 
and the ceiling on granulars. Millers 
consequently remain out of the mar- 
ket, while customers’ wants apparent- 
ly are unlimited. All are clamoring 
for deliveries against old contracts. 
Millers say that until they get some 
relief in the way of higher ceilings 
they cannot afford to take on addi- 
tional durum granular bookings. 

Boxcars are becoming scarcer and 
continued delays in deliveries of the 
finished product seem unavoidable. 

Eastern manufacturers report the 
output of macaroni products curtailed 
by scarcities of raw materials, which, 
in addition to granulars, include in- 
adequate supplies of packaging paper. 
Transportation difficulties also are a 
factor. Domestic demand for maca- 
roni and noodles continues very 
heavy, due to the meat shortage, and 


output has been insufficient to provide 
for all requirements. Manufactur- 
ers are forced to turn down export 
business. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Oct. 11, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.17@2.22 2.14@2.20 
2 Durum or better... 2.17@2.22 2.14@2.20 
3 Durum or better... 2.16@2.21 2.13@2.19 
4 Durum or better.. 2.15@2.20 ooo @ ose 
5 Durum or better... 2.14@2.19 Se Brew 
1 Red Durum ...... 2.06 2.00 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 


capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 
Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Out; GBD wcivsecesers *166,629 79 
Previous week ........ 206,921 99 
BOOP BHO sccccsvcscse 240,461 115 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Oct. 12, 1946 .... 2,509,985 
July 1-Oct. 13, 1945 2,758,867 


*Preliminary. 


October 15, 1946 


FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 
CLING TO CEILINGS 


Proteins Very Scarce, Most Others 
Ample—Consuming Demand 
Active—Boxcars Short 


Price-wise, there is no change in 
the general feed market situation, 
since quotations on all feed items 
are firmly held at maximum levels. 
While current demand remains quite 
active, handlers show no particular 
scramble to accumulate stock since 
feed supply prospects appear much 
more favorable for the coming feed- 
ing season than during recent years. 
Mixers have experienced difficulty in 
securing high protein concentrates, 
but supplies of most other feeds are 
close to matching the demand. Dis- 
tribution of feed grains is hindered 
by transportation difficulties and in- 
ability to build up stocks at terminal 
and processing points keeps the situ:- 
tion rather tight despite the large in- 
terior supplies of corn and oats. With 
prices at ceiling levels, the Produ:- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
index of feedstuff prices holds at 
206.6, compared with 166.1 a year 
ago. 

Millfeed Demand Steady 

While spring wheat flour mills are 
running at near capacity, the large 
millfeed production moves readily and 
maximum prices are easily main- 
tained at. Minneapolis. Wheat mil!- 
feeds at $47.75 per ton at Minneap- 
olis figure considerably under grain 
prices and feed manufacturers whiic 
showing no eager struggle for su)- 
plies, are steady buyers and absor) 
offerings as quickly as made. De- 
mand from country dealers in the 
Minnesota-Wisconsin area is less ac- 
tive, however, with many distribut- 
ing stations reporting ample supplies 
on hand. 

Millfeeds are in excellent request in 
all producing markets and prices are 
readily maintained at maximum lev- 
els. The car shortage has caused 
flour mills in the Chicago area to 
curtail operations and wheat feed 
output there is somewhat smaller 
and applied entirely on previous con- 
tracts. At Kansas City the produc- 
tion also is slightly smaller, but de- 
mand is active, with few new offer- 
ings. Bran is generally available in 
the Kansas City market, but this 
item usually is tied in with other 
sales so prices on all grades remain 
strong at ceilings. 


Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 57,654 tons. last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures shov 
production from March 1 to Sept. ! 
1946,.0on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs 
of millfeed being accepted as the mil!- 
feed yield per 100 lbs of flour. Pre 
duction for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 55,393 tons 
in the week previous and 57,832 tons 
in the similar period a year agi 
Crop year production to date total 
682,889 tons as compared with 810, 
777 tons in the corresponding perio:! 
a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARL STEELE RESIGNS 

Junction City, Kansas. — Cal 
Steele, general superintendent of th: 
Junction City Milling Co., has re 
signed and George Yarbough has been 
appointed in his place. Mr. Steelv 
intends to spend about a mont: 
around his home and pheasant hunt 








ing before announcing his plans for 


the future. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Strong Trend in Wheat Prices 


Remains Unbroken 


Prices Push Into Higher Ground on Light Farm 
Selling—Millers’ Ceiling Squeeze Tightened 


Wheat prices continue their march 
into high price brackets, further 
tightening the squeeze on flour mill- 
ers under the current flour ceilings. 
Principal influences in the recent un- 
broken advance have been the rela- 
tively light terminal market offer- 
ings, fairly steady mill demand and 
the underlying knowledge that huge 
government purchases must be made 
if the export program commitments 
are to be filled. 

Hope that flour ceilings would be 
advanced to equalize the disparity 
which has resulted from sharp ad- 
vances in wheat contributes to the 
even stronger tone in grain prices, 
although so far there has been no 
official indication that any upturn 
in flour ceilings will be granted by 
the Office of Price Administration. 
In fact, the agency has -hinted that 
approval of higher flour ceilings 
would only be an invitation to higher 
wheat, with a stalemate again de- 
veloping at a higher level than now 
prevails. 

Wheat futures closed Oct. 14 4% 
@6%c higher than a week previous, 
as follows: Chicago January $2.08%, 
March $2.04%; Minneapolis Decem- 
ber $2.07%, May $1.97%4; Kansas City 
December $2.02%, May $1.92. 


Farmers Selling Slowly 


Reasons for the light market offer- 
ings are slow selling by farmers be- 
cause of income tax considerations, 
inadequate boxcars for loading from 
country elevators and a period of 
moderate to excessive rains which 
flooded out new wheat and softened 
roads in the Southwest. Pressure 
for decontrol of commodities gen- 
erated by the chaotic meat situation 
has contributed to strong holding of 
wheat in first hands. Sharp advances 
in cash corn prices on the eve of a 
bumper new crop movement also 
are reflected in wheat values. 

Commodity Credit Corp. purchases 
of wheat between Oct. 5 and 9 
amounted to 1,050,419 bus, mostly at 
Minneapolis, but including small 
amounts at Kansas City. This brings 
the agency’s takings since Sept. 9 
to 19,366,910 bus. Meanwhile, wheat 
is being rushed into export position 
at lake ports by the private trade 
and the CCC may take on large 
amounts of this grain at any time. 


Record Crop Confirmed 


The Oct. 1 production of wheat is 
indicated at 1,169,422,000 bus, the 
largest crop of record. <A _ winter 
wheat crop of 880,000,000 bus sets a 
new high. Spring wheat production 
is estimated at 289,528,000 bus, or 
about 2,000,000 bus more than a 
month earlier, but well below the 
record of 368,000,000 produced in 
1915. Wheat stocks on farms, Oct. 
1, are indicated at 559,696,000 bus, 
compared with 528,218,000 a year ago. 
Current farm stocks represent nearly 
48% of the record 1946 crop. They 
are greater than at this date of any 
other year except the 640,000,000 bus 
on farms Oct. 1, 1942. Disappear- 
ance of over 652,000,000 bus of wheat 
from farms in the first quarter of the 
marketing year is the second highest 
On record, surpassed only in 1945. 


Hard Winters Stronger 
Boxcar shortages continue to tight- 
en the cash market at Kansas City 
and create apprehension among mill- 


ers that wheat will be hard to obtain 
in the next few months. Although 
there is no great scramble for sup- 
plies, the dwindling receipts plus 
heavy export flour sales have given 
the market enough strength to boost 
prices 3@3%%c bu in the past several 
days, with ordinary wheat showing 
a little more strength than medium 
protein kinds. Movement of wheat 
from the country is held back severe- 
ly by inability to obtain cars, pro- 
ducers’ tax considerations, the effect 
of recent heavy rains on roads and 
generally bullish ideas. Ordinary 
wheat moved up to $2.04%, with 
12.50% protein bringing $2.08, 13% 
$2.11 and 1c for each .25% of pro- 
tein above. The CCC was largely 
out of the market last week and 
bought only 48,047 bus of wheat, all 
set-aside. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Oct. 11, protein 
content considered. 


No. 1 Dark and Hard....... $2.04% @2.21% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard....... 2.03% @2.21% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard....... 2.02% @2.20% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard....... 2.01% @2.19% 
eg: SE 600.9. 0:6-4.4:9.09 bw eee 2.04% @2.11 
2 Berea ee ere aes 2.03% @2.10 
a 2? eer ke 
a ere ere err ewwerrm Fe | 


Fort Worth prices are up 3@4c, 
with ordinary protein No. 1 hard 
quoted at $2.16%, 13% _ protein 
$2.17% and 14% protein $2.1814, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. Demand 
is good for all offerings. 


Tone on Springs Mixed 


Tone of the cash wheat market at 
Minneapolis was mixed as some rath- 
er sharp price adjustments took 
place on high protein grain. Toward 
close of the week, trading basis be- 
came more settled, with wheat in the 
12 to 13% protein bracket about 5c 
to 6c higher and 14% protein 6c to 7c 
higher, while 15% protein was off 
about 2c and 16% protein 6c com- 
pared with a week ago. Change in 
the cash price structure took place 
as mill interest in high protein wheat 
diminished because of the prohibitive 
flour ceilings, while usual commer- 
cial demand for ordinary qualities 
was supplemented by renewed CCC 
buying. Duluth bids continued to run 
3c over those for Minneapolis unload- 
ing. Durum wheat was up about 4c, 
with best milling lots of amber and 
hard amber bringing $2.22 bu at Min- 
neapolis. Offerings were limited and 
mill demand active. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Oct. 11: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs ....... $2.12 @2.13 
SN OD Pee rerce rare 2.11 @2.12 
NM ... 2. era 2.11 @2.12 
CA oo ee eee 2.10% @2.11% 
ee SS eer s 2.09% @2.10% 
MR ore 2.09% @2.10% 


Premiums for protein are generally 3c 
for 13%, Tc for 14%, 138c for 15%, and 
18¢c for 16%. 


Midwest Buys Pacific Wheat 


In the Pacific Northwest, more 
wheat is coming to market, although 
the car situation is again becoming 
a factor. Cars are moving out of 
the territory to the Middle West, 
carrying soft wheat. Demand con- 
tinues from that section with busi- 
ness being done in substantial vol- 
ume at levels around $2.08% @2.09, 
delivered Kansas City. Portland 
wheat prices are up about 2c, but did 
not reflect in full the advances of 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS. (CWT) 


























Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

6-12, Previous 7-13, 8-14, 10-16, 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
on OLE eee en ee er a *935,946 953,290 975,489 910,323 783,450 
OS ESS Are ee eee ee are ae 1,433,116 1,402,181 1,344,333 1,105,300 1,270,645 
SED Secs SSichbcedessevonse es 537,841 495,358 546,762 542,990 493,449 
Central and Southeast ......... *442,930 566,454 630,596 558,640 562,940 
North Pacific Coast ........... *336,380 370,442 335,652 362,321 348,871 
6. ETRE ETE TORT fete 3,686,213 3,787,725 3,832,832 3,479,574 3,459,355 

Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 73 

*Preliminary. 

Crop year flour production 
vom —Percentage of.capacity operated— — ¢ —July 1 to———, 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

6-12, Previous 7-13, 8-14, 10-16, 12, 13, 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 95 96 99 93 74 11,809,482 12,813,414 
Southwest. ...... 98 96 99 80 91 20,665,620 19,321,552 
eae 89 82 91 94 85 7,467,509 7,914,123 
Central and S. E. 62 72 79 71 73 7,195,537 8,780,920 
No. Pacific Coast 89 98 93 88 97 4,282,160 5,334,221 
Potale ..ccss 89 90 93 85 84 51,420,308 54,164,230 

THE SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 


55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Mot... “G-8S. . bc-a:6 894,660 894,796 100 
Previous week .. 894,660 896,305 100 
ZORF O86 ~.00665 814,380 860,886 106 
Two years ago.. 814,380 785,906 97 
Piv@-year AVOTABC .. 2... ccccccceces 92 
TOR=FORE CVOTERS. chk cscs veveveas 80 


Kansas City 








Oct. Gels iissss 36 100 
Previous week 93 
TOOGl BBO cscs : 92 
Two years ago.. : 39 
Five-year average 81 
Ten-year average 78 
Wichita 
Oct. G22 2.2.5.5 112,800 104,180 92 
Previous week .. 112,800 93,747 83 
VOAr BBO .icves 111,132 94,169 85 
Two years ago.. 111,132 86,319 78 
WaVO+TORT. OGVOTARS 5666.66 eee S 8 es 85 
TPORMNONE GUGTOEN 63.55.65 52050 OOS RRS 77 
Salina 
GG C38 oisccs 84,600 81 
Previous week 84,600 87 
TOAr BHO ..ics- 80,556 82 
Two years ago.. 109,956 87 
Five-year Average .....ssccccccees 86 


TOMsVORE DVGTGRS 65-6526 5 ces te cts 86 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 6-12 . 243,720 *211,550 87 
Previous week .. 243,720 247,815 102 
Year ago ~.- 225,720 188,937 84 
Two years ago.. 269,100 222,974 83 
BIVG<YORF AVETAGS oo. 562 cet csccgvs 74 
SOUN+VORr AVOFERS. «66.005 84454055060 76 

*Preliminary. 
Portland District 

Ost, GES siscas 134,200 124,830 93 
Previous week 134,200 122,627 91 
BOO BBE. vgs ass 134,800 146,715 109 
Two years ago.. 143,200 139,347 97 
Five-year A@VeETABe ...cccevcscccces 81 


FON<“YORF AVETERS 2 occ ccvevcsssavds 80 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
COS: Deak 6s occs 667,800 *600,350 90 
Previous week .. 667,800 598,445 90 
ZOGP BOS cass 667,800 612,895 92 
Two years ago.. 660,498 558,544 85 
WUVO=FOOP GVOTORS occ ccccccccsccn 73 
OOROES “RVRTEEO Gos ccc censeusss 63 

*Preliminary. 
Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Oct. 6-12 ...... 321,360 335,593 104 
Previous week .. 321,360 354,845 110 
Peer DR swices 321,360 362,835 113 
Two years ago.. 318,120 351,779 111 
WUUO-PURE BVOURED. 5 oo 6i6c 8 cisicsdisas 87 
WORT ORE BOOPOIE osc 6 65 cbc tesews 74 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Se. Gk... vnc iss 712,446 *442,930 62 
Previous week .. 786,846 566,454 72 
Beer BBG vss. 630,596 79 
Two years ago.. 7 573,015 72 
WEVO=FORE: GVOPORS 6 icc sc hc ccccevs 68 
eo eee Cee eee eee 67, 


*Preliminary. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
Opt. OBE. cssac 601,200 537,841 89 
Previous week .. 601,200 495,358 82 
Year GQD ..<...- 600,600 546,762 91 
Two years ago.. 577,416 542,990 94 
PUVGsVORF GVETABS «2 ciccccsscscics 83 
TOMN+FOGF GVOTERO «co iccccccccccecene 80 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. ¥. (com- 
puted from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included). Figures show production from March 1 
to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the millfeed 


yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest—, -——Northwest—. -—Buffalo— --—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 





Oct. GB w.cece 29,021 360,549 17,623 
Previous week.. 28,394 17,151 
Two weeks ago 2§ 16,757 
TEES. creer sivicts p 391,261 19,537 
i) ee ier ee 353,894 18,434 
lo) Sere eer 364,675 15,865 
3} See ee 24,383 333,669 15,160 
Five-yr. avérage 25,748 360,810 17,324 


194,115 11,010 128,225 57,654 682,889 
|. Or es oe 
8,725 55,393 
259,256 11,072 160,260 57,832 810,777 
230,117 10,996 144,730 51,812 758,741 
213,863 9,992 142,202 51,588 720,740 
198,540 8,641 124,112 48,184 656,321 
219,178 10,342 139,906 53,414 719,894 





middle western markets. Milling de- 
mand on the coast is slow, except 
for hich protein wheats, which are 
steady around $2.28% @2.29 for 10% 
Baart wheat, with 11% around 3@4c 
bu higher. Relief shipments and 
loading for the United States Army 


in Japan are moving out under ar- 
rangement with the various shipping 
unions, but all other water shipments 
are tied up. California demand for 
wheat is light. Local feed manufac- 
turers and millers have ample sup- 
plies for current and near-by needs. 
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* News of the Baking Industry 








BRIGHT FUTURE FOR INDUSTRY 
FORESEEN AT ABA CONVENTION 


Benefits Resulting From Emergency Period Listed at Chi- 
cago Meeting—Need for Industry-wide Public 
Relations Program Stressed 


Chicago, Ill—With feet astride a 


threshold between a period of war- ~ 


time stringencies and an era of peace- 
time markets and competition, mem- 
bers of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation left the private problems of 
their separate businesses in all sec- 
tions of the country to convene here 
at the Sherman Hotel for four days’ 
serious consideration of the direc- 
tion they should take, as an industry, 
toward solving the problems of the 
future. 

Attendance was estimated at 1,300 
persons, with bakers and _ allied 
tradesmen about equally divided. 

In the words of three baking in- 
dustry leaders who addressed the 
opening sessions Oct. 14, the direc- 
tion of industry movement in the 
period of competitive activity imme- 
dately ahead was clearly pointed out. 
Their advice, as woven into the pat- 
tern of the convention theme—‘Plan 
for Progress’—gave promise of a 
bright future for the baking industry. 

Among outstanding benefits re- 
sulting from the emergency period 
now drawing to an end were listed: 

1. The world food famine, which 
“made bread the most widely adver- 
tised product in the world.” 

2. The enrichment program, de- 
scribed as “the principal factor in 
insuring future acceptance of all bak- 
ery products.” 

3. Forced co-operation among bak- 
ers because of the wartime economy, 
making the industry for the first time 
“at peace with itself” by a policy of 
excluding from its operations those 
practices which are merely competi- 


tive without contributing to the real . 


worth of the product. 

Led by a man described by Retir- 
ing President John T. McCarthy as 
representative of a young and suc- 
cessful element of the baking indus- 
try, a special panel the afternoon of 
Oct. 14 took up the challenge of the 
convention theme as implemented 
by the proposal that the baking in- 
dustry invest in a nation-wide promo- 
tional campaign. 


Time Is Ripe 


Under the chairmanship of Arthur 
Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., panel members’ were 
agreed that the time for such a cam- 
paign is now ripe and that it must 
be aimed at offsetting harmful propa- 
ganda resulting from the bread and 
wheat products conservation pro- 
gram sponsored by the government. 
The program, it was further agreed, 
should emphasize the economy and 
nutritiousness of the product and the 
bakers’ role as an employer in mod- 
ern society. 

Those appearing on the public rela- 
tions panel, in addition to Mr. Vos, 
were Paul Zickgraff, Bake Rite Bak- 
ery, Peoria, Ill; Paul Clissold, Bakers’ 
Helper, Chicago; C. V. Gridley, Grid- 


ley Baking Co., Cambridge, Mass; 
Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., 
Los Angeles; Charles W. Koch, presi- 
dent of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, St. Louis, Mo; J. C. Koet- 
ting, Fehr Baking Co., Houston, Tex- 
as; J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut 
Corp. of America, Boston, Mass., and 
Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New 
York. 


James Gheen, public relations con- 
sultant of New York, N. Y., followed 
the panel with an address on the ef- 
fectiveness of public relations in gen- 
eral, and advised the bakers, should 
they adopt such a program, to avoid 
guesswork and to adhere to the prin- 
ciples of the “what, when, why, 
where and who of the program be- 
fore deciding upon the how.” 


Meat Program Described 


Specific results of an industry pro- 
gram were then described in detail 
by Richard N. Heath, Leo Burnett 


Co., Chicago agency which has han- 
dled the campaign of the American 
Meat Institute since 1939. Mr. 
Heath’s address stressed the particu- 
lar importance of educating teach- 
ers and doctors to the worth of the 
product before approaching the con- 
sumer. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of careful documentation of 
all statements pertaining to food 
products and described consumer 
prejudices against meat which were 
successfully attacked by the AMI 
campaign. 


Stable Future Seen 


John T. McCarthy, in looking back 
over five years’ tenure of service to 
the association as president, asked 
in his retirement speech “who can 
today have any doubt about the sta- 
bility of the baking industry in the 
future?” 

Mr. McCarthy’s enthusiasm, he 
said, was firmly grounded in the in- 
dustry’s wartime record of public 
service, during which farmers’ prices 
remained at high levels, workers re- 
ceived high wages, consumers re- 
ceived high quality products and bak- 
ers still made a profit because of 
efficient management. 

The retiring president further fore- 
saw “important opportunities for re- 
ducing costs in almost every distri- 
bution operation,” stressed the im- 
portance of intelligent public rela- 

(Continued on page 44) 





Bakers’ Dozen Honors McCarthy 


* * 


* * 


Supper Group Pays Tribute to Retiring ABA President 


Washington, D. C.—The Bakers’ 
Dozen, an informal supper group 
which has been meeting monthly at 
the Hotel Statler here during the 
war, paid a leave-taking tribute to 
John T. McCarthy, retiring president 
of the American Bakers Association, 
last week. 

Edward J. Murphy, United States 
Department of Agriculture grain spe- 
cialist, presented a silver tray in- 
scribed with the signatures of the 





John T. McCarthy 


members of the dinner group, follow- 
ing a reading of numerous letters 
from former members who have left 
Washington. 

Not only has Mr. McCarthy been 
the aggressive wartime leader of the 
baking industry here but he was the 
spark plug of the Bakers’ Dozen. At 
these sessions, the government bu- 
reaucrats frequently suffered from 
the subtle barbs of the McCarthy wit. 


Mr. McCarthy’s final official ap- 
pearance at the Bakers’ Dozen pro- 
voked visible signs of regret from the 
diners and from John himself as he 
turned over the reins of ABA’s Wash- 
ington office to Joseph M. Creed, 
who will carry on the McCarthy 
tradition at the ABA office here and 
with the dinner group. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


W. J. OCKEN RESIGNS POST 
WITH PILLSBURY MILLS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—W. J. Ocken 
has resigned as bakery cake service 
representative in eastern territories 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., according to 
an announcement by H. J. Patterson, 
divisional vice president of the com- 
pany’s flour and cereal division. 

Mr. Ocken, who has held the posi- 
tion for about a year and a half, 
is a past president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers and was 
superintendent of the National Tea 
Co. Bakery in Chicago for many 
years. He has made no: announce- 
ment of his future plans. 








GETS NEW POST—R. L. Nafsiger, 
president of the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dale Weber, Jr., Los Angeles, 
as sales manager of the western 
bread division of Interstate, a nev 
position in the organization. Dak 
Weber, Jr., is the son of Dale Weber, 
one of Los Angeles’ pioneers in the 
wholesale bread baking business, vic: 
president of the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. and manager of the Inter- 
state’s western division of brea 
plants. Upon graduation from the 
University of Redlands Dale Weber, 
Jr., attended the graduate school of 
business at Stanford University. He 
then became manager of the Weber 
Baking Co.’s plant in San Bernardino, 
Calif., where he remained for six 
years before being transferred to San 


Diego, Calif., becoming manager of 


the Weber Baking Co.’s plant in thai 


city, which position he held for four 


years. Al Appley, who has been pro- 
duction superintendent of the Weber 
plant in San Diego, succeeds Dale 
Weber, Jr., as manager of that plant. 





Midwest Bakers Club 
Completes Plans 
for November Dance 


Kansas City, Mo.—The first socia 
event of the season, sponsored by th« 
recently organized Midwest Baker: 
Allied Club of Kansas City, will b« 
a dinner dance, Nov. 11, at the Ad 
vertising and Sales Executives Club 
A pheasant dinner will be served a' 
7 p.m., to be followed by an enter 
tainment program and dancing. 

The committee in charge of the 
event is composed of Ed Branand 
Swift & Co., chairman; Edward 
Jones, Meinrath Brokerage Co; Car! 
Rapp, Interstate Bakeries Corp; Wal- 
ter Kukenbecker, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., and Edward Tegler, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OFFICES MOVED 


St. Louis, Mo.—Arthur L. Chan- 
dler & Co., management engineers, 
has moved its company offices to 708 
Cotton Belt Building, 111 N. Fourth 
St., St. Louis. 
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* DANIEL WEBSTER .... stort potene 
*GOLD COIN ........ Standard Patent 
«CHALLENGER ....... Strong Patent 
*~PURE SILVER ..... Fancy First Clear 
*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS <4... 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 











































































































NEW ULM MINNESOTA 















“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 





TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 

















Price vs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS?” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 45 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. 








Grain Sheers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 









A 
M Safely 
hacen a 
free-flowing 
“VYextram’’ 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, In. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y 
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BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


co 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














e . ” 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





A PRINT 
pcan OF 


TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 






INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
































MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS ms tivuo 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn, 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
»-+ Cotton and Burlap 


Bags Fer All Purposes 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


= 
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An authority on Wace potatoes... 
but he’s never been East of Ohio! 





He’s never been to Maine—or Idaho or Colorado, for that matter— but 
he knows how they pack their potatoes, what equipment they use, and 
what containers have been found best for their needs. You’ll find he’s 
also well informed on packaging techniques, old and new, in your 
industry. 


Chase quickly clears pertinent information to all Chase salesmen. 
Experience proves that the lessons learned in the far West frequently 
have equal interest in the South, along the Atlantic Seaboard, and 
wherever similar products are packed. 


Whatever your problem may be, your Chase Salesman will be glad 
to help you. If more expert advice is needed, he will call in one of 
Chase’s packaging specialists. 

As Chase has had long experience in making “bags of all kinds,” 
you can be assured of sound, unbiased advice. 





FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


BOISE * DALLAS ¢ TOLEDO « DENVER © DETROIT ©* MEMPHIS 
BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS e¢ NEW YORK e CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ NEW ORLEANS « ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N. C. ¢ HARLINGEN, 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS TUXAS © CHAGENE RAGLR ©, © NUTERRION, RAL, o WRITER HAVIN RA 
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MARKET ENLARGERS 


for YOUR FLOUR DEPARTMENT 





Made Better to Bake Better 


* 


Silk Floss - Lassen’s Perfection + Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 


























Always is good flour. Pays 


Va | It Comes Naturally... OLD SQUIRE” 


no attention to ups and 


Yes, good flour business comes naturally to the downs end this end thet. 

distributor who builds his trade on SILVER 

MIST. It’s a preferred name with so many Just always GOOD FLOUR 

housewives, who know its fine quality and top- : 

notch baking results. Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 



































be ae 
Sweet Cream 
ae 99 
& Willies 4 Very Best 
Quality Flours 
SHELLABARGER MILLS «_ SALINA, KANSAS 

Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NasHviLtz, TENN. W. J. JENNISON CO. 

Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, CoLumMBus, Ox10 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY © J. F. IMBS MILLING CoO. *: — 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
The SEA INSURANCE C0., Lid. DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


OF LIVERPOOL 


msusanceonrcorre =€6©6096p Co UBB & SON The BARNETT & RECORD CO. ~ 
Policies of this Compan United States Managers MINNEAPOLIS, MINN " 
are held by leading millers ~ 90 John Street New York DESIGNERS : BUILDERS ~~ 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 























Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EV ANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis * 
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Mother Hubbard 


RETURNS 


And with MOTHER HUBBARD, 
our oldest and best-known patent, we 
offer a complete line of spring-wheat 
flours. The Hubbard line includes a 
flour for all shop requirements. Re- 
member the name HUBBARD has 
been synonymous with QUALITY 
since 1878. 


ee i a nll 


Hubbard Milling ¢ 
u ane Milling Gmpany 


nkato, inn. 
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With the Dishibuter 


CONDUCTED BY 








A Difficult Period 
° 


It is, of course, well known in the 
trade that flour brokers have under- 
gone a most difficult period for the 
last year or more. The long extrac- 
tion order by the government forced 
them to sell an entirely different type 
of product, and one which their cus- 
tomers did not want. The 85% limi- 
tation order curtailed available sup- 
plies, and the heavy export demand 
made this situation still more diffi- 
cult. 

Some light can now be seen for 


the future. The 80% flour is already 
a thing of the past. The limitation 
order is at this writing still with 
us, but sooner or later it will also 
be a thing of the past. This year’s 
wheat crop was one of the largest 
on record, and a falling off in for- 
eign shipments is reported. 

Many brokers rendered exception- 
ally valuable service for their mills 
during these troublesome times. This 
fact should be remembered by mill- 
ers when conditions again permit 
their brokers to operate on a more 
nearly normal basis. As the for- 
eign demand evens off mills will 


Wayne G. 





Martin, Jr. 





become more interested in domestic 
business. The best way this can be 
obtained is through close, friendly 
relations between millers and their 
brokers. 


A Sad Experience 
° 


We do not know what financial 
loss was suffered by the flour dis- 
tributing industry because of the 
government’s flour extraction order, 
but we do know that the incon- 
venience of it was great. To make 





Best 


Best of 


iD O BIR 








the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


ber’s hands 


through the retail store, 
Dobry’s Best and Best of the 
West keep right on ‘selling’ 
the housewife. 


come back for more. 






FY OUU RZ MAWLS, 


shon: Jhtahome 


“I like to think of Dobry 
flours as the flour distrib- 
utor’s partner in building 
sales,” says JED CHEKUM, 
the quality policeman who 
guards the high standards of 
Dobry quality. 
after they’ve left the job- 


those tasty, tempting breads 
and biscuits in the kitchen, 
makes the housewife want to 


when you’ve done that, son, 
you’ve really made a sale.” 


“For long 


and passed 


Baking up 


And 


Wve 








bad matters worse, the government 
gained little or no advantage from 
promulgating the order. 

However, not satisfied with one 
lesson, when the administration end- 
ed the extraction order it did not 
see fit to lift the 85% limitation 
rule, which worked a_ tremendous 
hardship upon distributors and bak- 
ers. So long as that order remains 
effective, the trade cannot return to 
efficient operating conditions. 

All of which is simply another ex- 
ample of the fact that government 
interference with business invariably 
causes more trouble than whatever 
gains may be expected of it. 
Throughout the war emergency, the 
flour distributing industry co-oper- 
ated in every possible way with the 
government, and contributed much 
toward the war effort. However, it 
suffered needlessly from the long ex- 
traction order and from the 85% 
limitation ruling. The first one is 
a thing of the past, and we hope 
the other soon will be. 


A Misunderstanding 
° 


One fact which flour distributors 
should thoroughly understand under 
OPA mark-ups is that when the 
headquarters of their businesses are 
in an area which has a high mark- 
up, due to operating costs, they are 
permitted to charge this figure on 
flour which they ship into localities 
having a lower mark-up. There was 
somewhat of a misunderstanding on 
this question in the New York terri- 
tory when higher margins were 
granted. 

The cost of distributing flour is 
largely dependent upon operating 
figures. at the headquarters of a con- 
cern, a fact which was recognized 
by OPA when it ruled that the mark- 
ups governing the area where a firm 
is located should apply to the flour 
it sells in other districts. 

This should give distributors a 
good lesson for the future when they 
no longer will be under government 
control. Their cost of doing business 
depends upon their actual outlay of 
expense, rather than where their 
flour is sold. Prior to the war some 
distributors, operating in high-cost 
areas, tried to compete with others 
whose costs were much lower. Per- 
haps they secured volume, but they 
likewise suffered financial losses. 
This is something that should be 
guarded against in the future. 


State Enrichment Laws 
° 


Since the federal enrichment law 
is still in effect, and will remain so 
for six months after the official date 
of ending World: War II, the various 
state enrichment laws which have 
been enacted are rot too important. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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If you’re “going places” in the flour 
merchandising business, ISMERTA is 
the flour for you. For ISMERTA has 
the quality . .. and it has the sales 

















punch, too. 


With white flour back again, this is 
the time to start right by centering your 
business around a real quality leader 
like ISMERTA—a brand that gives the 
kind of satisfaction that brings the cus- 
tomer back for more, and a famous 
name that makes initial sales 


easier. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Industry Needs Program of Research, 


Millers in Pacific Northwest Told 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 


Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


Seattle, Wash.—Progress in mill- 
ing technology through co-ordinated 
and co-operative research received 
considerable emphasis on the pro- 
gram of the tenth annual conven- 
tion of District No. 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, held here Oct. 
4 and 5. Two of the industry’s out- 
standing technologists, R. K. Dur- 
ham of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago, and William L. Haley, 
director of production and products 
control, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, stressed the need for addi- 
tional research in milling technology. 
Other speakers on the program also 
pointed to its need. 

The convention established a new 
attendance record with 93 operative 
millers and allied tradesmen reg- 
istered for the two-day affair, and 
an attendance of 173 at the ban- 
quet on the evening of Oct. 4. 

George G. Coon, Terminal Flour 
Mills Co., Portland, Oregon, was 
elected chairman of the district suc- 
ceeding Ross E. Crow, Peacock Mill 
Co., Freewater, Oregon. Edison 
Spears, Union (Oregon) Flouring 
Mills, was elected vice chairman and 
George Lowery, Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co., Walla Walla, Wash., was 
elected to the district executive com- 
mittee. 


Donald S. Eber, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills, Spokane, Wash., was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer for 
the twelfth consecutive year. Mr. 
Crow, the retiring chairman, compli- 
mented Mr. Eber upon his work as 
secretary of the district organiza- 
tion, and said: “It would be unfair 
of me to claim any of the credit 
for what the district has accom- 
plished in the past year, when we 
all know that Don Eber is the one 
man most responsible for the continu- 
ing success of our Pacific district.” 

John Locke, manager of Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and pres- 
ident of the North Pacific Millers 
Association, in his address of wel- 
come that opened the convention, 
said that the years immediately 
ahead presented an opportunity for 
operative millers individually and for 
the Association of Operative Millers. 


Praises Industry’s Record 


He cited flour production statistics 
to demonstrate that the milling in- 
dustry during the war years, with- 
out any appreciable increase in ca- 
pacity, greatly increased flour out- 
put. The mill manager predicted 
that flour production in the United 
States probably would decline as the 
export demand tapered off. ‘“Com- 
petition within the industry will be 
keen,” he said, “and it rests with 
you men as millers and superintend- 
ents to increase the efficiency of your 


plants to successfully withstand the 
competition.” 

R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., president 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, was called upon following Mr. 
Locke’s address of welcome. Mr. 
Brotherton explained the reason for 
the mail ballot to determine wheth- 
er the A.O.M. members wanted to 
bring about a change in the time of 
the annual national convention, now 
specified in the organization’s by- 
laws to be held during the first week 
in June. 


Improvements in Machines 


Warren F. Keller, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., gave the 
convention a preview of new develop- 
ments. in milling machinery planned 
by his company. His discussion was 
limited to general remarks regarding 
changes in design of roll stands, puri- 
fiers and sifters. He mentioned also 
the survey made by his company to 
determine the changes desired in ma- 
chine design by operative millers and 
said that the company’s design en- 
gineers welcomed suggestions from 
operatives regarding improved de- 
sign. 


Marvin Jackson, Fisher Flouring - 


Mills Co., Seattle, was first prize 
winner in the essay contest conduct- 
ed annually by the Pacific district 
organization with his essay, “A Sys- 
tem of Combining Purifier and Col- 
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lector to Attain Humidity and Air 
Control.” The prize, posted by the 
North Pacific Millers Association, 
was a check for $100. 

In his essay, Mr. Jackson com- 
pared the stocking or cloth type of 
collector with the cyclone type. Ad- 
vantages of the stocking type, he 
said, include that of retaining the 
circulating air employed in the suc- 
tion system in the plant, an ad- 
vantage especially desirable in cold- 
er climates. The cyclone system, he 


- pointed out, has more advantages, 


but its chief disadvantage is that 
it exhausts into the atmosphere the 
warm humid air with the loss of 
building temperature. 

“Trends in Pacific Northwest 
Wheats” was the title of an address 
delivered by Willard Crawford, field 
secretary of the Pacific Northwest 
Crop Improvement Association, Wal- 
la Walla, Wash. Mr. Crawford re- 
viewed the wide range of climatic 
conditions prevailing in the Pacific 
Northwest and pointed out that that 
section of the country has duplicates 
of every wheat growing region in 
the nation, in so far as climatic and 
rainfall conditions are concerned. The 
result, he said, is that the Pacific 
Northwest also has innumerable dif- 
ferent varieties and types of wheats. 

The acreage of Rex wheat, a vari- 
ety having very poor milling charac- 
teristics, has been reduced 50% in 
the past four years, Mr. Crawford 
said. Much of the acreage formerly 
planted to Rex now is planted to El- 
gin, a more desirable variety, he 
said. 

Baart wheat, a very desirable vari- 
ety, is threatened with disappear- 
ance, the agronomist asserted, be- 





Picture Report of A.O 


Donald S. Eber, secretary of Dist. 
Brotherton, president national, Winona, Minn., and 
R. E. Bollem, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Portland. 





No. 9; R. R. 


W. N. Crawford, Pacific North- 
west Crop Improvement Assn., 
M. D. Mize, Wallace & Tiernan. 


vice chairman; 


.M. District No. 9 Convention at Seattle 


George C. Coon, newly elected chairman; Edison Spears, 


Fred Wiltshire and George Lowery, 
members of the district executive committee. 





Mrs. Dewey Robbins, W. W. Smith, and Dewey 
Robbins, national vice president of the Association 


of Operative Millers. 


W. L. Haley (left) and Jack Zarp, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, with Nelson W. Caldwell, Centen- 


nial Flouring Mills Co., Tacoma. 


Swen Fransen, Pendleton, Oregon, 
with J. L. Durnin, Haaky Mfg. Co. 
and Hoffman Machinery Co. 
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cause of the superior field perform- 
ance of other varieties. 

T. F. Winburn, manager of the 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Chicago, in 
a discussion of new fumigants and 
fumigations, said that an estimated 
$300,000,000 damage is done each 
year to cereal grains by insects. He 
said that no fumigation system has 
yet been developed that is superior 
to a thoroughly and correctly con- 
ducted gas fumigation, using a prov- 
en fumigant. For general fumiga- 
tion, the entomologist said, hydro- 
gen cyanide, methyl bromide and 
chloropicrin are recommended. He 
also recommended Acrylon for use 
as a spot fumigant. 

Mr. Winburn criticized existing 
practices in grain elevators as “a 
big source of insect infestation in 
wheat.” 

Roy K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department of the 
Millers National Federation, Chica- 
go, presented an. address, “Wanted, 
More Milling Research.” Mr. Dur- 
ham spoke of several specific prob- 
lems in milling technology that need- 
ed attention and told of the efforts 
of his department in sponsoring re- 
search. 

The banquet was held on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 4 and Robert E. Mc- 
Millen of the Reid-Strutt Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, served as ‘toastmaster. 

Foliowing the Fisherman’s Break- 
fast on the morning of Oct, 5, M. D. 
Mize, research chemist, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Chicago, Ill., told of 
the work being done by his com- 
pany to find an absolute method for 
the measurement of gluten quality. 
His address was supplemented with 
projection slides and he explained 
the different methods used in his 
studies. 

Kenneth Bull, an assistant second 
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miller for the Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., was awarded second prize of $50 
for his essay which was a detailed 
stream analysis and flow of a 1,400- 
sack mill for the production of 80% 
extraction flour. 


Asks for More Research 


W. L. Haley, director of produc- 
tion and products control, Fisher 
Flouring. Mills Co., Seattle, in the 
final address on the program, stressed 
the need for more research in milling 
technology. 

“Research is no longer a frighten- 
ing word in our language,” he said. 
“Research is not confined to the 
laboratory. It is where you find it, 
either in the laboratory, out in the 
mill, in factory or on the farm.” He 
said that co-operation is needed in 
the industry to advance a research 
program«and also observed that sci- 
ence is far ahead of industry in 
most fields. 

Problems in milling technology, he 
said, are “our own problems and 
we must realize this. It is up to 
those in the industry to institute 
some sort of a research program,” 
he added. 

“After 4,000 years of milling grain 
by one method or another, the road 
ahead appears to be pretty rough,” 
the chemist said, and recalled that 
in 1899, his father built a mill that 
would be rated as a fairly modern 
mill by the standards of today, 47 
years later. 

Improvement in grain loading 
methods, boxcar design, bacterial 
content of flour, flour particle size, 
infestation control and flour bleach- 
ing and maturing were other prob- 
lems mentioned by Mr. Haley as 
needing attention. He urged co-op- 
eration by all persons in the milling 
industry in a research program. 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
































SUNNY 
KANSAS 


We are prevented by govern- 
ment order from milling as much 
SUNNY KANSAS as we would 
like. But we can and do pro- 
duce the finest in quality. Bet- 
ter baking performance comes nat- 
urally with SUNNY KANSAS. 
For it is expertly milled from 
wheats of preferred baking 
quality. 


<> 





ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 







HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 





Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 









Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


















6 * 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laborator — 
eat. 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Milling Industry’s Gift to Hollywood 


UST offhand, it doesn’t seem that 

there could be much similarity 
between selling flour and peddling 
glamour in the movies. But accord- 
ing to Jim Davis (who, so far as we 
know, is the milling industry’s sole 
contribution to Hollywood stardom), 
flour sales experience was mighty 
helpful to him in breaking in at the 
studios, where so many aspiring 
youngsters get the cold shoulder. 





By MARTIN E. NEWELL 


Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Jim Davis, who was Marlin Davis 
before the studio decided Marlin 
wouldn’t do, got his flour selling ex- 
perience a few years ago with the 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, and 
later with the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, in southern states 


and in Kansas, but his first milling 
job was a sweeper in the Quaker 
Oats mill at St. Joseph. 

The oil business looked better than 
flour, so he went to California as 
sales representative for an oil com- 
pany. There, the movies looked to 
him like a better deal than oil. 

Crashing the movies by the direct 
route is as tough as getting an inter- 
view with Joe Stalin. Reasoning that 





FA 
BAKER'S FLOUR 


PANCAKE FLOUR 













MILY FLOUR 


CAKE FLOUR 





When you sell VICTOR Products you get BIGGER SALES . . . 
because of VICTOR eye-catching packaging .. . because of VICTOR 
dominating merchandising ... because of VICTOR uniform high quality 
that means repeat business and the enthusiastic recommendation 

of every VICTOR user. 


When you sell VICTOR Products you get BIGGER PROFITS .. . 
because there is a complete VICTOR line which makes mixed car 
shipments easy.and you have a lower inventory investment, a balanced 


inventory and fast turn-over. 
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Jim (nee Marlin) Davis 


the studios want whatever is a little 
hard to get, Davis went about the 
job in a business-like way. He began 
with the task .of shedding excess 
poundage at a gymnasium and fol- 
lowed up with some coaching in dra- 
matics with a well-known teacher. 
Then, he hired an actors’ agent and 
was ready to go. 

The agent approached Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer studios with a story of his 
discovery of a young fellow with a 
good job who wasn’t particularly in- 
terested in the movies, but who 
looked like a real find. The “re- 
luctant” Mr. Davis passed the screen 
and script tests but turned down the 
customary starting contract and kept 
on turning down the offers until the 
studio finally came around to the 
comparatively hefty price he and his 
agent had aimed at in advance. He 
was in. 

But it is a long, hard climb to good 
screen roles and plenty of lucky 
breaks are needed along the way, 
Up to now Jim Davis has had breaks, 
both good and bad. A couple of 
years ago his big opportunity came 
along—a lead opposite popular Ann 
Sothern in “Swing Shift Maisie,” but 
through one mischance after another 
shooting was so long delayed on this 
picture that war put the finger on 
Jim Davis and he enlisted in the 
Coast Guard. 

A civilian again, Jim is now re- 
suming his climb from the bottom. 
His first step was a role in a techni- 
color job called “Star from Heaven” 
(which by immemorial Hollywood 
custom later was titled “Lucky Star” 
and may eventually wind up with 
any one of a dozen other possible 
titles by the time it reaches the 
theaters). It is not as fat a part 
as the lost opportunity in “Swing 
Shift Maisie,” but it is a start. 

Meanwhile, Jim Davis has been 
getting some publicity breaks, the 
lifeblood of the movie star. business. 
A few months ago it was a full 
length article in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post by Richard Tregaskis, the 
former war correspondent, who has 
been writing a Post series on the 
return of servicemen to their old 
jobs. That. was worth a lot. And 
there have been a good many others 
since of less spectacular nature. 
They all mean a leg up on the rugged 
climb up the movie ladder. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FROZEN SANDWICHES 


San Francisco, Calif—The Morn- 
ing Glory Sandwich Co., mass-pro- 
duction sandwich manufacturer with 
in three California cities, 
plans to distribute quick-frozen 
sandwiches on a national and inter- 
national basis, it was learned here 
recently. 
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CUSHIONING 
YOUR 


FERMENTATION 





COMMANDER- 
LARABEE 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 







It’s a grand and comfortable feeling to know that 
your flour—basic controlling ingredient—has the 
extra quality of mixing tolerance and fermenta- 
tion strength to stand up to the needs of your 
day to day baking. 

COMMANDER and LARABEE flours have 
these in-built shock absorbers—gluten quality 
and fermentation tolerance—milled into them 


by the men who know, specialists in The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 


Bakers’ Flours. They help to make _life easier Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis 
The Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 


for the baker, with the production of uniformly 
better baked goods that please more customers. 
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Sourdough Flapjachs 


* doesn’t matter if you’re a skilled 
cook or baker, or if you use new- 
fangled prepared flour, you won’t get 
that real “sourdough” touch to a 
flapjack without some bacon grease 
in the skillet. 

So say the members of the Inter- 
national Sourdoughs, who recently 
held a Golden Jubilee Stampede Re- 
union in San Francisco and Oakland, 
Calif. “Cheechako,” which is Far 
North lingo meaning tenderfoot, they 
explained, can never graduate to a 
real “sourdough” without lots of 
practice over an open fire while 
spending a long winter in the Yukon 
Valley. 

At the reunion there were a num- 
ber of real sourdoughs, and some of 
them tried their hand at flip-flopping 
a flapjack over an open fire. Some 
of the techniques exhibited during a 
contest could never be used in a mod- 
ern kitchen or bakery. The stoves 
and ceilings would never stand the 
wear and tear. 

After the smoke from flapjacks 
that landed in the fire instead of the 
pan had cleared away, an experi- 
enced jury selected H. J. Moore of 
San Francisco as the champion. Carl 
Larson of Los Angeles, who carried 
off the “booby” prize, was the envy 
of the winners—his prize was a bot- 
tle of hard-to-get Scotch, a prime 
favorite with sourdoughs. 


Haruesting Record 

ARVESTING of wheat in the 

San Joaquin valley and Pasco, 
Wash., areas was speeded up this 
season as a result of co-operation ex- 
tended farmers during the filming of 
the “Big Haircut.” Extra combines 
and operators were placed at the dis- 
posal of the harvesters by the film 
studios. 

In consequence, the wheat was har- 
vested in record time and a standing 
invitation was tendered the studio 
heads to come again next year if they 
“hankered” to show off the “new 
fangled” machinery. 


Cheese Testing 


HERE are many ways to deter- 

mine the quality or ripeness of 
foods or liquids. Mostly used, how- 
ever, are the methods of taste and 
sense of touch. We “plug” melons 
and feel fruits to determine their fit- 
ness for consumption, and experts on 
tea and coffee wet their lips with 
those beverages to get the proper 
blending. But when it comes to 
cheese, to determining its readiness 
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esterday, Teday & Tomorrow 












Mills, 


do that.’ ” 








“When Jeff Davis Moseby, who’s been runnin’ a 
kind of three critter dairy since his mill dam up on 
Roarin’ Crick washed out,” said Old 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
“dropped by to get a little feed 
an’ I told him how much it’d 
set him back, Jeff says right 

t: ‘But, Dad, I can’t afford 
to pay that much on account 
two of my cows ain’t lettin’ 
down more’n a gallon at a 
milkin’, t’other one dried up right 
after she got her hook caught in 
a sycamore root down by the bar, an’ dang near 
starved herself ’fore we found her, an’ right now 
there’s some kind of a revenuer takin’ after me for 
sellin’ milk that ain’t fat ’nuf an’ danged ef I know 
which way to turn less’n it be fer a self-hired unem- 
-ployed pension, an’ I swear to Gawd I won’t ever 


—R.E. S. 














for market, that’s an art not widely 
known outside the trade. It’s done 
by “listening” to the tone of the prod- 
uct. 

Experts in the Parmesan cheese 
warehouses, for example, go about 
tapping the cheeses with a small sil- 
ver hammer. The tone tells them 
when the cheese is ready for market. 
After the cheeses have been stored 
for at least two years, the testers 
go on their tapping tour, listening 
for the exact ring that assures them 
they are ready for consumption. It 
takes years of experience to qualify 
a tester for his job, and, in the case 
of Parmesan cheese, there is no oth- 
er standard of measurement known 
in determining its ripeness. 


Corner Stone Bread 


ACK in 1872 Fritz Neumiller, a 

Milwaukee bakery owner, built 
a new shop from paving blocks. To 
mark the occasion he built in a cor- 
nerstone. 

Recently, when the building was 
dismantled to make room for a new 
and larger structure, the cornerstone 
was found. Among old deeds and 
historical facts was found a huge loaf 
of black pumpernickle bread wrapped 
air-tight in several folds of paper, 
tar and wax. 

Although it was almost 75 years 
from the time the bread and corner- 
stone were made, the bread proved 


to be in excellent condition. What 
this proves, of course, is open to de- 
bate. It is conjectured by bakérs 
that Neumiller wanted to establish 
that unbolted rye and bread in the 
rough stands a better chance of 
survival than bread made from proc- 
essed wheat or other grain going in- 
to the making of bread. 


Nounchalance 


HILE serving as host at the 

famous Waldorf Hotel, the 
celebrated Oscar has presided at the 
tables of many notables, from roy- 
alty on down to diplomats and less 
distinguished personages. But in all 
his experience he never found a guest 
who was more adroit at extricating 
himself from an embarrassing situa- 
tion than a wealthy Kansas wheat 
farmer who dined at the hotel. 

Of the big, bluff type, the Kansan 
was fond of sea food, but when Oscar 
presented the menu, he noticed that 
clams and oysters were listed by the 
half dozen. 

“Bring me a half dozen lobsters,” 


“he finally ordered. 


Astonished, Oscar jotted down the 
order. In a little while six waiters, 
each carrying a lobster, marched 
across the room. Guests paused to 
watch the procession. The Kansan 
saw that everything wasn’t accord- 
ing to Emily Post, but he rose grand- 
ly to the occasion. 

When the first platter reached him, 
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he jabbed the lobster with his fork, 

“Take it away!” he ordered. 

The second, the third, the fourth 
and fifth were treated likewise. When 
the last lobster was placed on the 
table, in stentorian tines that could 
be heard throughout the dining room, 
he exclaimed, ‘Ah, this is the one I 
want—you have to order half dozen 
of these things to get one that’s fit 
to eat!” 


A lawsuit as to who owned the 
wind was seriously contested in a 
Nuremberg court in 1891. When the 
monks of the Monastery of St. Au- 
gustine in Overyssel wished to build 
a windmill to grind their grain, the 
neighboring count contested it be- 
cause the wind blew over his terri- 
tory. But the enraged bishop won 
the case because he claimed that all 
the wind of the province was church 
property. 


Welcome the Brazils 


LL wartime restrictions have 
been removed and the Brazil 
nuts are docking again at United 
States ports just like old times. 
Shipments of the jungle nuts were 
stopped during the war while labor 
was diverted to bringing in the rub- 
ber. The last normal year for the 
Brazil nut was in 1940 when ship- 
ments totaled 29,169,121 lbs of nuts 
in the shell, all of which were sold 
retail directly to the consumer. 
There were 17,652,756 lbs of shelled 
nuts, and of this 60 to 70% went to 
the candy makers, 20 to 25% to the 
bakers and nut salters, and less than 
5% to home cooks. In terms of dol- 
lar volume, the average prewar busi- 
ness amounted to 10,000,000 to 12,- 
000,000 dollars annually.—Gourmet. 


Rivers and 
Roadways 


Rivers take their own way 
Forever to the sea; 

Yet roads, like rivers flowing 
Through land’s immensity, 
Wind in an endless pattern 
From woodlands into wheat, 
From dawn’s glow to nightfall 
When travelers must eat. 
Rivers take their own way. 
When pioneers came to plod 
They folldwed down the rivers 
And plowed the stubborn sod. 
Gold fields, like oceans flowing, 
Have grown beyond our ken, 
Binding earth with friendship, 
With wheat for needy men. 


—Helen Marinsg. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Tuesdays, including sup- 
plements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - - 5.00 
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DRIFTING OR SPEEDING? 


H AVING gazed long into the crystal sphere, 
consulted the augury of the flying geese and 
smelt the nauseous odor of the witches’ brew on 
the political Hampstead heath, we come now to 
enter in the record the prophecy that, when the 
history of these trying years in this blessed land 
shall come to be written, this year of 1946 will 
be recorded as the beginning of the decline and 
fall of efforts to control the economy of a nation 
and a people which have not previously sur- 
rendered their liberties to the dictates of authori- 
tarian government. 

We base this perhaps somewhat novel prophecy 
not only upon study of the auguries mentioned 
but equally upon consideration of two conditions 
represented by the current situation in this coun- 
try. One of these is here expressed in modern 
form as a simple query to which any intelligent 
reader surely can supply the simple answer. The 
question is how far, how fast and to what end will 
any economy, here considered as an automobile, 
proceed, with its power supplied by management, 
its brakes under control of labor and its steer- 
ing wheel operated by government? 

Or, referring to the unprecedented confusion 
in the affairs of the ‘nation and all of its people, 
to the steadily mounting government debt, already 
greater than the combined value of all the pub- 
lic and privately owned property of a country of 
140,000,000 people, and employing again the 
symbol of the automobile—this time with both 
the power plant and brakes removed, leaving 
nothing but the government at the steering wheel 
—how far and how fast will the automobile pro- 
ceed on the highway and to what end will it 
come? ‘That question, too, is quite easily an- 
swered. 

These symbols, so far as we can see, are fair- 
ly representative of the trend of affairs at the 
seat of government and, also, we regret to admit 


‘in the thinking of many millions—perhaps even 


a majority—of our citizens. We all are perfect- 
ly familiar with the fact that when Mr. Roose- 
velt first campaigned for the presidency, he put 
chief emphasis upon his promises that he would 
weed numberless useless bureaus out of the gov- 
ernment, cut its costs by not less than twenty- 
five per cent and return the methods of admin- 
istering the affairs of the nation to the simplicity 
of our forefathers. We are equally familiar with 
the fact that within months all of these bureaus 
and their costs were multiplied and that with 
each increase of public expenditures in form of 
gifts and bribes to the people, enthusiasm for the 
new order of something-for-nothing increased. 

We are all equally familiar with the record 
that with every increase in these showers of 
blessings out of the government’s inexhaustible 
resources assured by the unrestricted authority 
to impose taxes, and with each gift of new laws 
and new administrative authorities to pressure 
groups, the greater grew the enthusiasm of an 
overwhelming majority of the people for the new 
order, so that elections complying with our demo- 
cratic system ultimately became no more than 
gestures, with their decisions clearly known long 
in advance of the event. 

During the long years of war the ease and 
simplicity of this expansion of federal authority 
became, as in the case of every war, multiplied. 
The war itself, because of both the grave danger 
and the high patriotism of the people, was car- 
ried on at a most extravagant scale, expressed 
by someone in rather harsh terms as “anybody 
could have bought a better war at a third of 
the cost in the open world market.’ Whether 
or not that be true, it is not questioned that the 
money cost of the war to the people of this coun- 
try exceeded that of all of the other warring 
nations, on both sides, combined, perhaps even 
multiplied. % 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


However, those days are happily past, and for 
more than a year we have been living in a period 
of peace, likely, save for the triumph of incredible 
human stupidity, to continue for many years into 
the future. Yet our war pattern of controlled 
economy continues, with nothing whatever left 
to be decided by the simple commonsense of the 
American people, but with all things debated and 
decreed by a small group of obviously incompetent 
men at the seat of government. These men, on 
the evidence of their own acts, quite honestly 
consider themselves as appointed and anointed 
to save not only the nation, but the whole world 


‘and the entire future of civilization—including 


the puzzled people of this blessed but just now 
hard driven and distracted country. Unhappily 
or not, according perhaps to the point of view, 
many millions of these people have become so 
accustomed to being paid and pushed about that 
they are inclined to accept the new order in ex- 
change for their surrender of all the rights and 
privileges which, in the little space of a century 
and a half; have made America supreme in near- 
ly every measure of both economics and civiliza- 
tion over the tortured lands of all creation. 

Yet today we are, considered as a great na- 
tion and a great people, drifting not as a painted 
ship on a painted ocean but as a mighty ship of 
state caught in a hurricane of events, with offi- 
cers unable or too timid to assume command and 
a crew on the verge of open mutiny. Perhaps, 
worst of all, the people as a whole have become 
too timid or too indifferent to resist and too much 
inclined to accept the established order to rise in 
defense of their freedom, as defined in the Bill 
of Rights and as established and re-established 
through a century and a half of struggle. These 
rights still exist, if the people have the courage 
to restore them by reclaiming the principles of the 
great leaders of America, of Washington and 
Jefferson, of Lincoln, even of Robert E. Lee, who 
rose to heights of patriotism because of his faith 
and what he believed to be his supreme loyalty 
—not the deceit and subterfuge which today so 
largely determine our policies at home and in the 
eyes of the world. 
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THE RIDDLE OF WHEAT 


N page 32 of this issue we are printing the 
full text of comment recently appearing, 
under the above caption, in the current market 
letter issued by the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., of 
Winnipeg. We assume that the article is from 
the informed pen of Major H. L. Strange, wide- 
ly known authority on wheat and other grains, 
with especial reference to Canada, to the vast 
development of whose wheat production Major 
Strange has for many years greatly contributed. 
We add this comment to the article quoted 
chiefly to direct readers’ attention to it, but also 
to emphasize the amazing fact that, despite all 
these failures to play political and economic 
tricks with wheat crops and marketing, the na- 
tions of the world are just now laying plans for 
even wider controls than ever before have been 
dreamed of. ‘These include agreement on world 
prices “fair to both producer and consumer,” di- 
recting distribution and applying the preposter- 
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ous Wallace scheme of maintaining an “ever 
normal granary,” not to this country alone but 
to all the world. 

To us what Major Strange refers to as “the 
riddle of wheat” is, in the light of events over 
the centuries, the riddle of men’s stupidities as 
assuming themselves capable of amending or cor- 
recting the variations in harvests, the effects of 
uncertainties of sunshine and showers, of the giv- 
ing or withholding of Nature’s bounties. All of 
these efforts ultimately reduce to the words of 
the Chinese observation of long ago—the difficul- 
ties of reconciling ‘commercial functions along 
with political.” 

Indeed, we need not look beyond the bound- 
aries of our own country for the most outstand- 
ing example of this, for in the nearly two dec- 
ades since the organization of the Farm Board, 
it would be difficult to point to any act of gov- 
ernment having to do with the production, price 
and marketing of wheat which was not essential- 
ly political in its conception, growth and, as the 
record shows, ultimate failure. 


DELICIOUS SUBSTITUTES.—A casual 
glance at the women’s page in the morning paper 
reveals two novel ways in which the housewife 
may expand her menu under present somewhat 
trying government restrictions. One of these is 
shrimp pie and the other, of all things, peanut 
butter bread. Chicken giblet cake might be an- 
other, although we just thought that up ourselves. 
Or how’s about blueberry pot roast when blue- 
berry season rolls around again? 


POLITICAL TIMING 

D ENIAL of the wheat flour millers’ petition— 

it should have rated as a just demand—for 
removal of flour price ceilings, simply must be ac- 
cepted as one of those things which should not, 
indeed could not, happen in a nation of free peo- 
ple living under a democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

The denial was based on the completely false 
assumption that, with wheat “in sufficient sup- 
ply’—according to both the Department of Agri- 
culture’s own statistics and its previous declara- 
tion — wheat’s principal product, flour, could be 
“in insufficient supply.” ‘This is sheer falsifica- 
tion, repugnant equally to logic and to simple 
truth. 

It is intimated, indeed generally accepted as a 
fact, that the control on flour prices is being con- 
tinued as an indirect method of keeping the price 
of wheat in hand and as a defense against further 
increase in the price of flour and its baked prod- 
ucts in advance of the approaching election. As- 
suming this to be true even in part, it can be re- 
garded only as the lowest depth of political chi- 
canery of which any administration ever has been 
guilty in the nation’s history. 

As a matter of course and of simple common- 
sense, price controls on flour ultimately will have 
to be discontinued. But just now neither the na- 
tion’s need, nor the world’s need, nor any other 
thing determines the event. Time is the essence. 


NATIONAL MEAT DAY ?—With earnest de- 
sire to be helpful in this period of public distress, 
we suggest that President Truman proclaim Mon- 
day, November 4, as NATIONAL MEAT DAY 
to be celebrated everywhere with appropriate 
ceremonies accompanied by unlimited free dis- 
tribution of hamburgers. Such a festival surely 
would do much to cool the resentment and warm 
the hearts of the electorate in advance of the 
hour when they march to the polls and exercise 
their rights as citizens and free men to vote the 
straight ticket—or as nearly straight as circum- 
stances permit. 
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With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 22) 


We are sorry, however, to see the 
delays that are occurring in mak- 
ing them operative. If they continue 
too long, some of the states may 
not be ready to assume this re- 
sponsibility when they are called 
upon to do so. 

New York and New Jersey are two 
examples of this unfortunate situa- 
tion. Both passed enrichment laws 
some time ago, but neither are yet 
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fully operative. New York failed to 
appropriate sufficient funds for the 
adequate enforcement of the law, 
and at this writing New Jersey has 
not been able to agree upon the type 
of certificate of enrichment that it 
wants. 

The enrichment of white flour and 
bakery goods has done much for the 
flour distributing trade, as it put a 
stop to most of the attacks which 
were being made against these prod- 
ucts by food cranks. However, these 
faddists are still around, waiting for 
the first slip that would permit them 
to get back in the limelight. Noth- 
ing would please them more than 


for the enrichment program to fall 
apart. This could happen if the vari- 
ous states are not ready to take 
over the responsibilities of enforc- 
ing it when the federal law is ter- 
minated. Flour distributors should 
do all they can to see that this does 
not occur. 


Monopoly Conviction 


fe) 


It would take far more time than 
we have available, plus the best legal 
knowledge that could be secured, to 
understand all of the facts behind 
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the recent conviction of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. of violat- 
ing various trade and business laws, 
The case was long and involved, and 
now that it has been settled in one 
court an appeal is to be taken to a 
higher one. 

Some independent wholesale and 
retail flour and food distriibutors are 
probably glad that the chain store 
organization was convicted of the 
various charges against it. They feel 
that it may curb all chain store ac- 
tivities, thereby improving the posi- 
tion of the independents. We think 
this is the wrong attitude. 

If the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. has been guilty of violat- 
ing trade and other laws, then cer- 
tainly it should have been convicted. 
On the other hand, if the decision 
was influenced by the size of the 
organization, the conviction was 
most unfortunate. We have repeat- 
edly written in this column that we 
do not carry a torch for chain stores, 
but likewise we do not believe that 
they should be persecuted. Business 
must be permitted to operate in an 
open, competitive way. Ultimately 
the most efficient system of distribu- 
tion is bound to prevail. It cannot 
be held back by unfair legal re- 
strictions, whether they apply to in- 
dependents or chains. 


Human Relations in Selling 


° 


One thing the unsettled conditions 
existing in industry and _ business 
since the end of the war have clear- 
ly shown is the need for better hu- 
man relations among all groups, from 
farmers straight through to consum- 
ers. Such relations might have pre- 
vented much of the labor difficul- 
ties we have had. They likewise 
would have prevented considerable 
misunderstanding between millers 
and their distributors, and between 
distributors and bakers. 

Human relations are not something 
that you can buy like a sack of flour 
or any other commodity. They have 
to be built up through an honest 
effort to understand the other per- 
son’s problems, and by conducting 
one’s own business fairly and effi- 
ciently. 

There are, of course, other spe- 
cific things that can be done, such 
as creating goodwill through the 
proper type of institutional advertis- 
ing. Good working conditions help 
prevent labor trouble. The proper 
treatment of customers and prospects 
helps establish relations more firm- 
ly between these groups. All of this 
and much more might well be said 
to come under human relations. Flour 
distributors need it in their busi- 
nesses the same as do all other busi- 
ness men. 


Changing Trends 


° 


The other day we saw this head- 
line on the business page of a promi- 
nent daily newspaper: “Urge Readi- 
ness to Combat Slump.” Prepared- 
ness is, of course, a good thing, but 
we just cannot see any reason why 
we should run into a business slump 
at any time in the near future if 
this country will only act intelli- 
gently. Whether or not it will do 
that remains to be seen. It isn’t do- 
ing so well right now. 

The backlog of demand for nearly 
everything manufactured in _ this 
country is tremendous. To meet it 
would provide employment for mil- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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| FLOUR 


A good business builder for the flour 
distributor—the new TOWN CRIER. 
It's finer... it's whiter... and baking 


quality, as always, is top notch. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 


KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. — Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Wet Harvest Poses Adjustment 


Problems in Eire and England 


London, Eng.—Inquiries in official 
circles in Dublin indicate that there 
is little prospect that Eire will re- 
duce the flour extraction rate from 
90 to 85% as in Britain. 

The Eire wheat harvest has suf- 
fered great damage from the wet 
season and it is pointed out that with 
a much reduced wheat output nobody 
will be in a position to say for sev- 
eral months when the country will 
again enjoy a white loaf. Much de- 
pends on the present all-out drive 
to save what has been left of the 
harvest. 

An appeal is being made by some 
agricultural committees to the Eire 
Minister of Agriculture to make im- 
mediate arrangements that no reduc- 
tion should be made for moisture 
content of wheat at the mills in Eire. 
It is stated that owing to the abnor- 
mal rains and the consequent diffi- 
culty of saving wheat it is inevit- 
able that the moisture content will 
exceed the average current statutory 
allowance of 23%. If the moisture 
embargo is not removed many farm- 
ers will receive from 80c to $1 bu 
less than the fixed price, through 
deductions. 

As expected, the flow of native 
wheat to the mills in Eire is very 
slow this year as compared with the 
normal. The quantity received so 
far is about the same as that which 
would normally be delivered in the 
first week of September. In other 
words the wheat is two or three 
weeks late. This time last year the 
mills had about six or seven times 
as much native wheat as they have 
now. Nevertheless, the inflow is suf- 
ficient to meet current needs and is 
expected to increase in volume. 
Moreover, substantial amounts of 
Canadian wheat are arriving. 

The Eire government is stated to 
be in a position to introduce flour 
and bread rationing at very short 
notice, but is anxious to avoid it. 
The problem, however, is not imme- 
diate and will arise only if the yield 
from native wheat falls much below 
the estimate and if the deficit over 
the whole year cannot be made up 
by imports. It will not be possible 
for some time to get a clear pic- 
ture of the yield from the harvest. 
Meanwhile, mills have been instruct- 
ed to deliver flour to customers on 4 
weekly basis instead of monthly. 

Much satisfaction is expressed in of- 
ficial quarters at the manner in which 
bakers and traders generally are co- 
operating with the mills and there 
now appears little danger of any se- 
rious dislocation of flour or bread 
supplies. 

¥ ¥ 


Britain’s Wet Harvest 


London, Eng.—The British Ministry 
of Agriculture has issued a warning 
that a large proportion of this year’s 
grain harvest will have to be dried 
before it can be used either by mill- 


ers or maltsters, and has given 
explicit instructions on the drying of 
the grain. Some farmers may have 
decided to leave the grain in stack 
longer than usual to dry out; others 
possibly will make use of the grain 
driers owned privately by the millers 
or by the Ministry of Food. The 
very wet harvest this year has ren- 
dered a good deal of grain unmillable 
and fit only for feed. 


¥ ¥ 


Bad Weather in Scotland 


London, Eng.—Weather conditions 
in Scotland during September were 
very disappointing, with only limited 
opportunity to gather the grain al- 
ready cut. In almost every part of 
Scotland, showers and gales alter- 
nated, but some loading was possible 
in the intervals when high winds 
helped to dry grain out. 


No accurate assessment can be 
made of the damage done to grain 
crops this year by the severe stormy 
weather, but apart from any such 
loss the dislocation of work has been 
severe and will have repercussions 
not only in the amount of grain avail- 
able, but in all subsequent work. 
There is, for instance, danger that 
potatoes may be seriously affected, 
too, and that difficulty may be ex- 
perienced in harvesting the crop. 
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ATTENDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Toronto, Ont.— D. C. MacLachlan, 
president of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., left on Oct. 
9 travelling by air to Calgary, Alta., 
to attend the annual meeting of Ca- 
nadian Bakeries, Ltd., which is a sub- 
sidiary of the Maple Leaf company. In 
its financial report, recently issued, 
this baking concern shows a net prof- 
it for the year ending Aug. 31 last 
almost double that of preceding year, 
amounting to $83,708 compared with 
$42,184. During the year a baking 
plant at Regina, Sask., was purchased 
and a depot at Alberni, B. C., opened. 











THE RIDDLE OF WHEAT 


From a Market Letter to Customers of the Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd... Winnipeg, Can. 


HEAT, its production, handling, 

pricing and marketing, is once 
again front page news in almost 
every country of the world. If pro- 
ducers do nat obtain satisfactory 
prices and consumers satisfactory 
supplies, it will not be for the want 
of international conferences, for at 
the moment there are five distinct 
and separate international confer- 
ences considering the problems of 
wheat. 

First, the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, 
commonly called UNRRA, with its 
director general, Fiorello H. La 
Guardia. Mr. La Guardia puts forth 
a plan by which “set” or unvarying 
prices for wheat would be established. 
Mr. La Guardia would do away with 
all grain exchanges and all commod- 
ity markets. 

Second, we have the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, commonly called the FAO. 
Sir John Boyd Orr, who is the direc- 
tor general, recommends a plan by 
which prices would be permitted to 
fluctuate freely to accord with the 
fluctuations of supply and demand. 
Sir John Orr points out that fluctua- 
tions of prices are the only method 
known of matching supply with de- 
mand. That lowered prices in times 
of surpluses encourage greater con- 
sumption and that higher prices in 
times of scarcity encourage greater 
production. In short, Sir John rec- 
ommends a plan by which the prices 
of international commodities would 
be moved up or down by decision of 
a board to accord with supply and 
demand, in the same way that prices 
move up or down automatically when 


wheat is handled through open com- 
modity markets. Other delegates to 
the FAO, on the other hand, favor 
setting up an ever-normal interna- 
tional granary by which the Food 
Control Authority would purchase 
surpluses when they were low in 
price, hold them off the market, and 
finally sell them later at higher prices 
when the supplies became low, and 
when, therefore, prices tended to rise. 

Third, we have the International 
Wheat: Council which dates back to 
the 1930’s whose deliberations have 
been proceeding year by year. This 
organization favors a plan by which 
wheat acreage, production, prices and 
exports would be strictly controlled 
year by year. It will be remembered 
that in 1933, when this same plan was 
set up, within 12 months almost 
every country that had signed the 
wheat agreement, broke it, as one or 
another of the countries found that 
the terms of the agreement were no 
longer in each country’s own individ- 
ual interest. 

Fourth, we have the Canadian and 
British governments which have put 
into effect for four years a bilateral 
agreement, by which Canada agrees 
to sell wheat to Britain at “set” 
prices which are now well below 
world wheat prices. The Canadian 
government, we hear, is endeavoring 
also to negotiate similar bilateral 
contracts with some other countries. 

Fifth, and latest, is the Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural 
Producers which came into being on 
May 31, 1946, and which is formed 
only of the chief food producers of 
the world. This federation was set 
up mainly because the British Na- 
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tional Farmers Union was dissatisfied 
with the prices that farmers in Brit- 
ain are receiving. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be 
but little co-ordination between the 
various bodies. Some of the pro- 
posals made by some conferences ap- 
pear to be quite different from pro- 
posals made by other conferences. 

All this, of course, is nothing new. 
The records of history teem with at- 
tempts that have been made in the 


-past by states to control the people’s 


foodstuffs. Several thousand years 
ago, China originated the ever-nor- 
mal granary. Price fixing plans were 
tried in Babylon, Egypt, China, 
Greece, Rome, Great Britain, Belgium, 
India, Colonial United States, France 
and in many other countries. All the 
plans had but one thing in common 
—they all failed. 

Whether any of the present plans 
and proposals will have a better fate 
than those of old remains to be seen. 
The difficulties, however, are great 
indeed. The food problem is much 
the same today as it has been 
throughout the ages—it still remains 
unsolved. 

One pertinent criticism of all these 
plans was made by an = ancient 
Chinese observer long, long ago. it 
was in these words—“The chief difli- 
culty in administering the plan is 
that it is not easy for officials to un- 
dertake commercial functions along 
with political duties.” Is it possib!e 
that these political difficulties stiil 
remain with us today? 
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ROLLED OATS PRODUCTION UP 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of rolled 
oats in Canada in August showed a 
substantial increase over the same 
month last year, the quantity being 
18,873,790 lbs as against 11,699,245. 
The output of rolled oats in August 
was 1,069,198 lbs compared with 1.- 
405,606 in the corresponding month 
a year ago. The increase in rolled 
oats is the result of large export 
sales. The quantity of corn flour and 
meal produced in Canada in August 
totaled 1,754,984 lbs as against 2.- 
476,942 in the same month last year. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ocean Vessels 
Reported Waiting for 
Wheat, Flour Cargoes 


Toronto, Ont.—The transportation 
problem in Canada so far as wheat 
and flour are concerned has had an 
almost complete reversal from that 
of last month. At that time there 
was scarcity of ocean vessels and 
flour for overseas shipment was pil- 
ing up in freight cars on railroad 
sidings. , 

Now the opposite is the case wit! 
ships waiting at ocean ports for car- 
goes which have not arrived due 19 
the shortage of lake vessels to carry 
the grain and flour from head-of-th« - 
lakes to bay ports for shipment by 
rail to Atlantic seaboard ports for 
export. 

Deliveries of wheat by farmers i" 
western Canada have been increas- 
ing and the grain has been moving 
steadily to the lakehead with the re- 
sult that elevators there are filling 
up and movement out is much slower 
than arrival with the prospect tha‘ 
there will be considerable congestion 
in the near future. 

Inadequate number of lake freigh'! 
vessels is the bottleneck in the Cana- 
dian transportation problem at the 
present time. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miruine Co., Inman, Kan. 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchiséri; Kans. 
REE ANS RRWN RNR RE EAE SSNS TEI 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 30) 


lions for years. That, of course, 
would mean good business for whole- 
sale grocers and other flour distribu- 
tors, for when people have money 
they buy more and better food. 

It seems to us that what is needed 
is more intelligent effort in creating 
an era of good business for years 
to come, rather than planning for a 
slump. We don’t like negative ap- 
proaches, and that is what this sug- 
gestion was. Flour distributors can 
do their part by planning and work- 
ing for a period of good business, 
and urging other business men to 
do likewise. 





Progressive Action 
fe) 


According to various reports we 
hear and read, wholesale grocers are 
examining their advertising, mer- 
chandising and sales facilities and 
plans more closely than they have 
in years. They realize that when 
existing controls are ended by the 
government, which should be by the 
middle of next year or sooner, they 
will enter a competitive period that 
will demand their best efforts in 
these directions. 

That is, of course, true. Not only 
will there be strong competition 
among wholesale grocers themselves, 
but likewise between various types 
of distribution. Independent whole- 
salers will need to be in a position 
to help their retail distributors with 
their many problems. They will 
have to operate their own businesses 
as efficiently as possible in order to 
meet competitively the wholesale op- 
erating costs of chains. 

There is much room for better 
merchandising in the wholesale food 
distributing trade. Heretofore sell- 
ing in this industry largely consist- 
ed of an under-paid representative 
making the rounds of his territory, 
and asking retail grocers what they 
needed. That type of selling cannot 
compete with chains. Wholesale 
grocery salesmen in the future must 
be able to* advise their retail trade 
about many of their problems, and 
the salesmen can only get this in- 
formation from the management of 
the companies they represent. In 
other words, wholesale grocers of the 
future will have to be merchandisers, 
not merely suppliers. 


Additional Data Needed 
re) 


When it seemed probable that a 
new form of MPR 296, governing 
the operation of the flour industry, 
would be written, William A. Pit- 
man, Cleveland, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, immediately contacted the mem- 
bers of that organization. He out- 
lined the information which would 
be required by OPA in order to es- 
tablish fair mark-ups for the en- 
tire country. 

At this writing we do not know 
how much information has been col- 
lected. However, in markets where 
we are personally familiar with con- 
ditions; the response has been disap- 
pointing. As usual, a few of the 
outstanding distributing firms have 
been able to supply the needed in- 
formation, but the rank and file 
members of the trade either do not 

(Continued on page 37) 


“Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6&6 HOYT COMPANY 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 





citiry, MInNBSEOTA 








Le 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY : 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 








MINNEAPOLIS 


¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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pakeries - - ” 
Multiw alls. 


Reproduced above is the advertisement 
on St. Regis Multiwall Bags appear- 
ing in October issues of the Bakers’ 
publications. 





...dt is economical for the miller too, 
when his flour goes in multiwall bags 


The use of a St. Regis Packaging System (402-PS Flour Packer and Multiwall Paper Valve Bags) 
insures efficient and economical packaging for the flour miller. 
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drawings, you’ll find they do differ in details. True, the differences are slight... 
but the hard-to-detect surface differences may be small compared to important 
differences in performance. 





THEY LOOK ALIKE—BUT AREN’T... 
Yes, at first glance these automobile models look alike. But if you examine the 





5 

; 

: THEY LOOK ALIKE—AND ARE 
Grade for grade, brand for brand there are no differences . . . no differences that 
have the slightest chance of changing performance . . . in sack after sack of 
Russell-Miller Bakery Flours! For they are forever uniform . . . z/ways assure you 


perfect, reliable baking! You know how important that is! 
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laqped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








THE TARIFF ON WHEAT.—Does 
our tariff policy restrict foreign out- 
lets for our wheat? This, says Helen 
C. Farnsworth, Food Research Insti- 
tute economist, is exactly what oc- 
curs—“indirectly, invisibly and un- 
measurably!” The exclamation point 
is hers. 

Mrs. Farnsworth sets forth her ar- 
gument in a pamphlet. entitled 
“Wheat Growers and the Tariff.” 
This is a publication of the Univer- 
sity of California Press. The pam- 
phlet is the fourth of a series on this 
subject, and it is made available to 
the public under the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 

After sketching the history of the 
* tariff on wheat—there was one as 
early as 1824—the author looks at its 
effects. It is impossible to determine, 
she concludes, how much the trade- 
restricting effect of our protective 
tariff policy has adversely affected 
wheat exports, but certainly it was 
more restrictive to exports than it 
was to imports. As for prices, she 
believes that the tariff has had little 
to do with their general level in 
United States markets. “Instead,” 
she finds, “monetary factors, the buy- 
ing power of foreign countries, and 
world wheat supply conditions have 
largely determined whether wheat 
prices were high or low. . . . If any 
price advantage has actually accrued 
to any sizable group of United States 
wheat producers under the tariff, the 
average gain in price must have been 
small, and only a fraction of the ex- 
isting duty on wheat.” 


@ On the debit side Mrs. Farnsworth 
sees great adverse effects. ‘All our 
wheat growers,” she says, “have suf- 
fered great disadvantages as a result 
of the tariff—disadvantages obscured 
by the fact that high tariff support- 
ers have talked to wheat growers 
only about the high duty on wheat. 
They have never explained that the 
tariff would not have been adopted 
if congressmen from wheat-growing 
areas had not been willing to pay for 
it by supporting duties as high or 
higher on hundreds of other agricul- 
tural and industrial products. 

“Many of the foods farmers buy, 
probably most of the things they 
wear or use in their homes, and the 
very homes they struggle to own 
mortgage free, all cost more than 
they would cost if the tariff did not 
exist. Do our wheat farmers really 
want a high domestic tariff on wheat, 
if it means that they have to pay 
increased prices for wool and woolen 
fabrics, cotton and cotton fabrics, silk 
and rayon textiles, hosiery, hides and 
leather goods, watches and clocks, 
household linens, earthenware, china 
and glassware, various kitchen uten- 
sils, rugs, linoleum, furniture and all 
sorts of building materials? 

“Even as producers of agricultural 
products, the nation’s wheat growers 
have suffered from the tariff. It has 
raised their costs of production by 
increasing prices for lumber, nails, 
fencing wire, piping, other iron and 
steel products, burlap bags, and cer- 
tain feeding stuffs. In addition, the 


By Carroll K. Michener 


tariff has reduced the purchasing 
power of foreign countries—purchas- 
ing power that would have been used 
to buy our wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
lard, and various other agricultural 
and manufactured commodities. 


@ An Adverse Balance.—‘How do 
these various gains and losses to 
the country’s wheat growers balance 
up? No answer can apply equally 
to all wheat growers, regardless of 
their location, the type of wheat they 
grow, and the other agricultural com- 
modities they produce. Yet the num- 
ber of wheat growers who have re- 
ceived a real net benefit from the 
United States tariff must have been 
very small—mainly hard wheat pro- 
ducers who have not bought a normal 
share of the protected goods farm- 
ers usually buy or who have pro- 
duced other, more effectively protect- 
ed, agricultural products. Wheat 
growers in the. principal wheat ex- 
porting regions of the Southwest and 
the Pacific Northwest have lost heav- 
ily as a result of the nation’s high 
tariff policy. And this has also been 
true of wheat producers in the Deep 
South and the Corn Belt, where 
wheat is frequently grown along with 
cotton, tobacco, or corn—export 
products have likewise suffered as a 
result of the country’s restrictive 
trade policy. 

“Indeed, if all the nation’s wheat 
growers could be made aware of the 
various losses they have suffered un- 
der the tariff in payment for the 
questionable wheat price advantage 
gained by certain members of their 
group, they would promptly send their 
congressmen. back to Washington to 
reconsider and drastically to revise 
the nation’s tariff policy.” 


@ A- New Farm Program.—Mrs. 
Farnsworth has a farm program of 
her own. It is predicated upon 








first junking most of the present one, 
beginning with a substantial but 
gradual reduction in tariffs. Her 
plan is in these five points: (1) An 
expanded system of crop insurance; 
(2) public purchase and storage of 
feed grain surpluses; (3) subsidies 
to expand consumption; (4) free mar- 
ket prices and income-supplementing 
payments to growers; (5) production- 
adjustment payments. Doesn’t sound 
like much of an over-all change from 
what we've got, so far as government 
controls and aids are concerned, but 
its author is sure that “a farm pro- 
gram of the kind suggested, if care- 
fully worked out and wisely adminis- 
tered, would be far better than the 
agricultural-adjustment program now 
on the books.” 

The University of California Press 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles) will send 
you the pamphlet if you feel, as 
doubtless you should, that the new 
plan deserves a hearing. 


FREE RIDE FOR BREAD.—If you 
haven’t seen that magnificent double- 
truck, full-color advertisement glori- 
fying bread, in the Saturday Evening 
Post for Oct. 5, you’re sadly neglect- 
ing your homework. It isn’t a part 
of the projected public relations pro- 
motion programs of the flour milling 
and commercial baking industries— 
though it might well be. It’s merely 
a gratuitous plug by the ad writers 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. May 
Pennsy’s wheels never stop turning! 
And may its rates properly rise, re- 
sponsive to the plea in its fine story 
of public service as exemplified in 
the long traffic that carries wheat 
from the field to its destination as 
daily bread. 

The advertiser’s message recalls 
that before the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was born, in 1846, it cost $4 to 








A PLUG FOR INTERNATIONAL—From the above picture of the In- 
ternational Milling Co.’s plant at Buffalo, N. Y., or from a sketching 
point virtually identical with that of the photographer, was produced the 
dominant pictorial feature of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s two-page ad- 
vertising layout in the Saturday Evening Post of Oct. 5. The Interna- 


tional folks feel right proud of this high compliment. 


Bread, from field 


to table, is the artistic interest-rouser of the advertising, which aims to 
persuade the public that rail rates should rise commensurate with the 
—« great transportation services performed. 
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haul a barrel of flour over the Alle. 
ghenies between Philadelphia ang 
Pittsburgh. Today the Pennsylvania 
performs that service for 46c. 

“However, like every individual 
and every business’”—and here’s the 
rub—“the railroads are feeling the 
effects of rising costs. Increased rai. 
road wages since 1939 mean an extra 
$1,451,000,000 a year for railroad pay. 
rolls. Increased: costs of materials 
since 1939 mean an extra $503,000,009 
a year for railroad materials and 
supplies. Everything the railroads 
need and use costs more.” 

That’s why'the railroads not long 
ago asked for an increase in freight 
rates averaging 19%. And even that, 
in fact, will not now suffice, for up. 
wards of $85,000,000 a year has been 
added to railroad costs by recent 
passage of the Crosser Act. This 
new law, it is complained, singles out 
the railroads to pay more than twice 
as much as any other industry for 
employee social security. 

“After all,” concludes the message, 
“freight is so small a part of cost of 
items like bread and other necessities 
of life that a fair increase in freight 
rates could have little if any effect 
on their prices.” 


A discerning eye will discover al- 
most immediately that the Buffalo 
mill of the International Milling Co. 
is the very center and hub of inter- 
est in the major area of Saturday 
Evening Post’s two-page Pennsyl- 
vania four-color, though the artist 
has done his duty in deleting identi- 
fying insignia. The whole concep- 
tion of this artist is a mighty effec- 
tive one, proceeding as it does from 
the old grist mill to the modern ele- 
vator and mill ensemble—not forget- 
ting, of course, a couple of handsome 
freight trains—and summing up in 
the almost emotional typography of 
the key word “Bread” and in its 
veritably reverent rendition of 2 
golden-crusted loaf. 


Our brilliant young millin’ friend 
Thruston Morton, president of Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., late a lieutenant commander in 
the U. S. Navy, has opened his cam- 
paign as Republican candidate fort 
Congress in Kentucky’s third district. 
He is known to fellow members of 
the milling craft for his vigorous and 
pictorial language, and for the brisk- 
ness and incisiveness of his manner 
of speaking. He will give Kentucky 
folks a good show. Punctuating his 
first formal campaign address were 
his declarations that he owes no po 
litical debt, is under obligation to 
no party boss, no  clique,-no faction; 
that, first he is an American, second 
a Kentuckian and third a Republican. 
He blames the present administra 
tion for work stoppage and scarcity 
of goods, and declares the nation has 
been living beyond its means. “There 
are too many in Washington today, 
he says, “who favor controlled ecot 
omy on a permanent basis and who 
are out to sabotage free enterprise. 
Looks like a good spark plug for the 
anticipated upset in the House. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES MOVED 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The executive 

offices of General Mills, Inc., Minne 

apolis, have been moved from the 

Chamber of Commerce to 400 Second 

Ave. S., the 12-story building th 

company purchased for its exclusivé 

use. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 














ITs 
BIN 


AGED = 


=_ Bitten 


Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











“Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 








1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


have this data available, or are not 
interested in helping their own posi- 
tion by furnishing it to their trade 
associations for presentation to the 
government. 

During the past year we have 
written so much on this subject that 
it probably has become boring, but 
there is no other factor of greater 
importance in the flour distributing 
industry than an accurate knowledge 
of operating costs. This will be 
equally true when government regu- 
lation is a thing of the past and dis- 
tributors will have to stand on their 
own feet in a highly competitive 
era. If possible, a knowledge of 
operating costs will be more impor- 
tant then than now. 


Increased Mark-Ups 


fe) 


It seems too bad that with all the 
difficulties the flour distributing in- 
dustry has had during the past year, 
and with the existence of OPA only 
a matter of months, that so much 
time has to be spent by distributors 
to secure mark-ups sufficient for them 
to remain in business. However, 
that is the situation as it exists at 
this writing. 

For reasons of its own, the Wash- 
ington office of OPA did not see fit 
to formulate new mark-ups on a na- 
tional scale, but instead turned this 
responsibility over to its regional of- 
fices. As was to be expected, this 
resulted in considerable confusion. 
Various offices did not agree upon 
the information they would have to 
have from flour distributors before 
granting higher mark-ups. In some 
areas far more data was required 
than in others. 


It is true that when regional of- 
fices contacted the Washington head- 
quarters of OPA they were instruct- 
ed upon the procedure they should 
follow. However, all this required 
valuable time. At this moment in- 
creases have not been granted in all 
areas, and in at least one large mar- 
ket the distributors decided that the 
effort would not be worth the re- 
ward. With the war having ended 
more than a year ago, it is most 
regrettable that basic industries such 
as the distribution of flour, have to 
be hampered in their operations. 
Among other things, such unsettled 
conditions hamper employment. 


A Good Program 
fe) 


In the event that MPR 296 is re- 
written pending the final end of OPA, 
flour distributors seem to be in an 
excellent position to receive fair 
mark-ups under the new directive. 
So far as is known at this writing, 
the mark-ups would be based upon 
a percentage basis of operations on 
March 31, 1946. Not only would 
this provide a fair margin, but it 
would eliminate a great deal of un- 
necessary accounting work. 


In the event that this proves to 
be the case, distributors can well 
thank W. P. Tanner, their repre- 
sentative on the Industry Advisory 
Committee, and certain officials of 
OPA who have taken a practical 
viewpoint of this situation. Any such 








WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Ww 







You'll get star performance from 







these outstanding flour brands. A 


flour distributor can’t go wrong in 









selecting them to build a steady 


volume of business. 


tr 
The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 








EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 











FLOUR 


FOR 


15 WEST 10TH STREET SS 


EVER 
PURPOSE 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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HELLO, JO! 


W verre welcoming our fa- 
vorite son, BIG JO, back 
into production — after the 
lifting of government re- 
strictions. 


You can place your prod- 
ucts back in the “Top Qual- 
ity” field by ordering a sup- 
ply of this dependable flour 
today. 


Famous for quality and 
uniformity for 64 years! 


THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wale eletjale PI ANhalal=exehie| 






















TRI-STATE MILLING 


CO. RAPID CITY, S. D. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











new regulations would, of course, be 
merely a stop-gap between now and 
the end of OPA, but it would natu- 
rally be advantageous to have them 
written on as fair a basis as pos- 
sible. 

Credit should likewise be given to 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, of which Mr. Tanner 
is a past president, for it has close- 
ly watched the interests of flour dis- 
tributors throughout the entire pe- 
riod of government regulation. Re- 
gardless of what happens between 
now and the end of OPA, we trust 
that it will be based upon fair busi- 
ness practices, for this will leave a 
much better feeling on the part of 
all concerned. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SIR ARCHIBALD FORBES 
GETS NEW APPOINTMENT 


London, Eng.—The Ministry of Sup- 
ply has appointed Sir Archibald 
Forbes, technical director of Spillers, 
Ltd., chairman of the newly formed 
Iron and Steel Board. At the spe- 
cial request of the government, Spill- 
ers, Ltd., has-agreed to release Sir 
Archibald Forbes from his executive 
duties to become the first chairman 
of the board. 

The main duties of the new board 
are as follows: 

(1) To review and supervise pro- 
grams of development needed for the 
modernization of the iron and steel 
industry and to watch over the exe- 
cution of approved schemes in such 
programs. 

(2) To supervise as necessary the 
industry in current matters, includ- 
ing the provision of its raw material 
requirements, and the administration, 
under powers delegated by the Min- 
ister of Supply of such continued 
direct control as may be required 
over the production, distribution and 
import of iron and steel products. 

(3) To advise on general price pol- 
icy for the industry and on the fix- 
ing of prices for controlled products. 

The salary of the chairman will 
be £8,500 ($40,800) per year. 

Sir Archibald Forbes, 43, was for- 
merly a member of Thomson, McLin- 
tock & Co. In 1935 he became a di- 
rector of Spillers, Ltd., and is also a 
director of other companies. He was 
released by Spillers in 1940 to join 
the staff of the Air Ministry. In 
June, 1941, he was appointed deputy 
secretary of the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production and later also took over 
the post of Controller of Repair, 
Equipment and Oversea Supplies. 

Last year he accompanied Wilfred 
D. Vernon, director of Spillers, Ltd., 
to Canada, on. a visit connected with 
the disposal of the company’s Calgary 
plant to the Renown Milling Co. 
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PLANS ANNOUNCED FOR 
TWO TORONTO BAKERIES 


Toronto, Ont.—Two new bakeries 
are being planned for the Toronto 
area. Christie Brown & Co., Ltd, 
has announced plans to build a bak- 
ery on a 25-acre tract bordering the 
western limits of Toronto. The build- 
ing is to be started in the near fu- 
ture and company officials say that 
the plant will be the largest bakery 
in Canada. The company’s present 
facilities in Toronto will be kept in 
operation, it was stated. 

The second bakery will be a $1,- 
200,000 plant to be built in Weston, 
a suburb of Toronto, by George Wes- 
ton, Ltd. A site has been purchased 
and the building will be approxi- 
mately 140 ft by 800 ft in dimensions. 
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LARROWE’S 
Kila Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








IF BUYING 
MILO «x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











The Standard Others ~ 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








FLOURS ‘quiets 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat +» Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, IIb 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
q Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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Mm GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
i PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
Ha CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


bene eee S 


ew: ‘99am _amt DEALERS IN 
Saeed” Be "| ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


. NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE om 


MILLS NBINT) Le ° WENATCHEE RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 


Conteng i pial Flouring Mills Co. 









































TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND . OREGON 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. eSTABLISNED 1080 

















SPOKANE, WASHINGTON SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE STERN MALL IN G Co. WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
ren sane Wisvan @ulear ondene Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with G R@wWwINh 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, IAT bd 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 1 V7 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. PORTLAND, OREGON 
Domestic and Export Millers 

CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YoRK City Millers of Hi gh 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 


port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 














Mill and Elevator Insurance 














of all kinds 
ei MARSH & McLENNAN 
SIMO NDS-SHIELDS- THEIS GRAIN CO. — Mo. MERCHANTS MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 

















Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


‘ with Vitemine CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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EXTRA HOUR 





LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS toms3 









BIA-CLUTEN 








1SDOM 
LOUR 


A new development 
‘women f Which greatly ex- 
; tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 

abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 
Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


HE’S LOST HIS 
SUMMER TAN? 


“The great Breadmaker”’ is 
all WHITE again. 





For better baking, better try 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL « Short Patent 
DULUTH RELIABLE « Std. Patent 
PURE GOLD « High Gluten 
RED INDIAN « First Clear 


Carefully milled from the finest 
high protein spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


LUTH, MINN. 














American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 























FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 


North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


7 a 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE -40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 





COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 


— 














CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUciNG’setrion or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus — Ry — ville pe mol 
i Portland co veston 
St. Louls Kansas City § Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport Sem Franch 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 


Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 





.| CYLINDER SEPARATORS 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@ NIAGARA 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 





LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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Boxcar Shortage Will Keep Flour 
in Tight Position, Speaker Warns 


New York, N. Y.—Harry C. Lau- 
tensack, Buffalo, N. Y., president of 
the eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., and a former president of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, warned that organization 
at its meeting in the Produce Ex- 
change on Oct. 10 that the shortage 
of boxcars will keep flour in a very 
tight position for some months to 
come. 

The supply of Class A boxcars, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lautensack, has been 
cut in half and shortage of supplies 
is preventing new ones from being 
manufactured rapidly. He also ex- 
pressed the opinion that the 85% lim- 
itation order will remain in effect for 
some time, and added that he did not 
believe there was any possibility of 
flour being decontrolled before Jan. 1. 

Herbert H. Lang, president of the 
association, explained that the cer- 
tificate to be required by New Jersey 
under its enrichment law will appar- 
ently be exactly the same as that 
required by New York, except that 
New Jersey will require a separate 
certificate for each sale of flour. Mr. 
Lang said that contact will be made 
with the New Jersey: authorities to 
see if arrangements could not be 
made for an annual certificate, such 
as now exists in New York state. 

Financial affairs of the association 
were discussed at the meeting, and 
Mr. Lang said that plans are pro- 
gressing satisfactorily in connection 
with next year’s convention of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, which is to be held in 
New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
‘ 


NUTRENA MILLS, INC., 
BUYS TEXAS PLANT 


—<>— 
Expansion of Production Facilities 
Planned at Wichita Falls, Texas, 
by Jan. 1 


Kansas City, Mo.—Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., has announced the purchase of 
the J. A. Pitman Grain Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, feed and grain firm, and 
plans to expand production facilities 
at that point by construction. of a 
six-story modern feed plant. 

Civilian Production Administration 
approval has been secured for the new 
construction and work will begin im- 
mediately, R. E. Whitworth, general 
Manager of the Nutrena company, 
announced. It is expected that the 
new mill will be ready for: operation 
by Jan. 1. When completed, the 
Wichita Falls plant will have a daily 
Capacity of 300 tons of formula feeds. 
Grain storage capacity amounts to 
350,000 bus. 

R. S. Greenlee, who is now assist- 
ant manager of the Nutrena plant at 
Sioux City, Iowa, has been appointed 
manager of the Wichita Falls unit. 

Nutrena Mills, Inc., operates for- 
Mula feed plants at Kansas City, 
ville, Kansas, and Sioux City, 
owa, 
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UHLMANN FARMS PLANS 
INCREASED TEST WORK 


Kansas City, Mo. — The scope of 
Plot work at the Overland Park farm 
of Paul Uhlmann, president of the 
Uhlmann Grain Co., was materially 
enlarged this year, Cliff Skiver, di- 
rector of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, announces. The 
Wheat variety plots, planted Oct. 8, 








include everything in the wheat fam- 
ily from the grass like plants from 
which wheat originated and from 
which scientists are trying to make 
a perennial wheat to the modern high 
producing, high quality varieties so 
popular in the Great Plains area to- 
day. 

In addition, the fertility angle was 
injected by including a series of 32 
plots treated with different types of 
fertilizer. Not only will yields be 


given consideration, but milling 
yields and quality will be closely ob- 
served. 

The plots were planted under the 
supervision of Don Kinkaid, farm 
supervisor for Mr. Uhlmann, and T. 
C. Hall, extension representative of 
Kansas State College. 


——~-—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HENRY A. GLADE JOINS 
NASHVILLE GRAIN FIRM 
Nashville, Tenn.—Henry A. Glade 
has joined the staff of Cohen E. Wil- 
liams & Sons, Nashville, to handle 
buying and selling of formula feed in- 
gredients and grains. Mr. Glade for- 
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merly was with the Nebraska Con- 
solidated Milling Co., Omaha, from 
1932 to 1944, and managed the Ala- 
bama Flour Mills unit of that firm 
at Decatur, Ala., from 1940 to 1944. 
After leaving the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated firm, he operated a country 
elevator at Gilmore City, Iowa, until 
that station was sold recently. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——<— 


DANI MILL SOLD 


Sugar Bush, Wis. — Harvey and 
Raymond Baerwald have purchased 
the Dani Flour and Feed Mill here 
and will take possession Nov. 1. The 
property has been operated for the 
past 15 years by Mr. and Mrs. Dani. 











MILLING INDUSTRY 





Your industry is one of hundreds served by Union Pacific. 
Every shipper is assured of efficient, dependable trans- 
portation when materials or merchandise are earmarked 
for the Strategic Middle Route, uniting the East with the 
Midwest, Intermountain, and Pacific Coast States. 


Union Pacific provides specifically designed cars, various 
services and departments, to assure proper handling of a 
wide diversity of products. 


Union Pacifie’s facilities and equipment are ready to meet 
the heaviest needs of commerce. Traffic experts are sta- 
tioned from coast-to-coast. They will help you with that 
next shipment—and every shipment. 


For dependable, fast freight service always... 








be Specific - 


say Union Pacific’ 





*& Union Pacific will gladly furnish 
confidential information regarding 
available industrial sites having 
trackage facilities in the territory 
it serves. Address Industrial Dept., 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Stealegic Middle Boule 


IN. WIND, RAIN, SNOW OR HAIL e 


YOUR FREIGHT GETS THERE BY RAIL! 
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Tyler E. Jones 


JOINS ATLANTA OFFICE — Tyler 
E. Jones, recently returned from four 
years overseas service with the navy, 
has joined the sales and executive 
staff of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co.’s southern office in Atlan- 
ta, Ga., and will be assistant to Win 
P. Craig, southern sales manager for 
the milling company. Prior to his 
service in the armed forces, Mr. Jones 
was employed by a chain grocery 
company in the Atlanta district for a 
period of 10 years, during which time 
he worked in all branches of retail 
merchandising including super-store 
management. 
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Ruth Ann Smith 


CLUB MANAGER—Ruth Ann Smith 
recently was chosen manager of the 
Midwest Bakers Allied Club of Kan- 
sas City, and presides over the club 
quarters at the Hotel President. A 
former University of Missouri stu- 
dent and a graduate of Warrensburg 
(Mo.) State Teachers’ College, Miss 
Smith formerly was with the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. The 
Midwest Bakers Allied Club, pat- 
terned after similar bakery service 
clubs in Chicago and New York, was 
formed last May by bakers and al- 
lied men in the Southwest. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





R. DeLore Sowden and Mary Deane 
Vance were married at Grace Epis- 
copal Church, Ponca City, Okla., Oct. 
5. The groom is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Sowden, his father being 
vice president and treasurer of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 


Kansas. The bride is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Vance of 
Ponca City. The couple is now 


on a honeymoon in New Orleans. 
R. DeLore Sowden joined the New 
Era Milling Co. a short time ago 
following his discharge from the 
armed forces. He served during the 
war as an ensign in the Naval Air 
Corps. 
* 


Frank W. Bartlett, Jr., of the Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, left last week for a vaca- 
tion trip to California, expecting to 
return early in November. 

* 

Tom Boyd of the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, has 
returned from a trip to the south- 
ern states, on which he accompanied 
R. V. McVey of Louisville, southern 
states sales manager for the com- 
pany, visiting many of the firm’s 
customers. 


Marion J. Thomas, a sophomore at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
daughter of G. Cullen Thomas of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
honored by appointment to the dean’s 
list, for maintaining an average of 
B or higher in her studies. 

* 

J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 

& Co., New York, has returned from 


a month’s vacation in Massachusetts, 
and his partner, Ernest Buchow, left 
on a trip through the central part of 
New York state. 

ad 


W. R. Heegaard, vice president and 
sales manager of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is attending 
meetings of his company’s salesmen 
in Dallas and St. Louis. 

ee 

On the first leg of an eastern busi- 
nesss trip, Thurman Sherwood, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 


LA GUARDIA EXPLANATION 


F. H. La Guardia, head of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, was not on 
solid ground as a naturalist last 
week at a press conference in Wash- 
ington as he explained charges that 
Yugoslavia has been using UNRRA 
mules for its army. He delivered 
this theory as to how the charges 
arose: 

The American army presented 
some mules to the Yugoslav army 
some months ago. 

UNRRA sent other mules ‘there 
for relief and rehabilitation work. 
The Yugoslavs did a little mule- 
swapping among themselves for 
breeding purposes, Mr. La Guardia 
said. 

After the former New York mayor 
had departed, it dawned on at least 
one reporter that mules are hybrids, 
bred by crossing a horse with a jack- 
ass, and they do not reproduce. 





Bend, Kansas, stopped at the con- 
vention of the American Bakers As- 
sociation in Chicago this week. 


J. W. Holloway, executive secretary 
of the Kansas-Missouri River Mills, 
Kansas City, was in Chicago last 
week attending a hearing before ICC 
examiners on the complaint brought 
by the Chicago Board of Trade at- 
tacking current freight rates to east- 
ern states. 

& 


©. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling 
Co., Quincy, Mich., and C. C. Rey- 
nolds, general manager, Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, were call- 
ers in Chicago last week. 


@ 

Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, is 
attending the annual meeting of the 
American Diatetics Association in 
Cincinnati. 

ie 


Jess B. Smith, president of the As- 
sociated Millers of Kansasg Wheat, 
last week entertained executives of 
Kansas City flour mills at a lunch- 
eon in honor of Henry H. Cate, new 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City. C. E. Skiver of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation also was a guest at the 
luncheon. 

* 


Jack P. Burrus, president of Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, paid 
a brief visit to Kansas City last week. 


In connection with his company’s 
export operations from the west 
coast, R. J. Pinchin, president of the 
Renown Flour Mills, Calgary, was in 
Vancouver during the past week. 


€ 

H. S. Faulkner, Oklahoma City, 
head of products control for the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., has been confined to his 
home on account of illness. 

* 

Mont Cambier, vice president in 
charge of bakery sales, General Mills, 
Inc., Atlanta, made a recent business 
trip to Florida. 


John L. Greer, Brown Greer & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., was a recent At- 
lanta visitor. 

€ 


W. V. Calvert, divisional vice pres- 
ident, General Mills, Inc., Johnson 
City, Tenn., spent several days at the 
Atlanta office of the company during 
the past week. 


Glenn R. Patterson of Quality Bak- 
ery, Erwin, Tenn., was married on 
Sept. 13 at Johnson City, Tenn., to 
Miss Alma Smith, who was formerly 
floor lady for Hecht’s Bakery, Bris- 
tol, Tenn. Mr. Patterson is the 
brother of K. G. Patterson, Quality 
Bakery, Asheville, N. C., president 
of the Western Carolina’s Retail Bak- 
ers Association. 

a 


Fred N. Burrall, general sales su- 
pervisor for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is in 
Chicago to attend the American Bak- 
ers Association convention and to 
call on near-by trade. 


W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, finds some compensa- 
tion in his salaryless post of state 
regent. Meetings of the regents fre- 
quently fall, quite by coincidence of 
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course, on the day before-a big foot- 
ball game. So Mr. Kelly had a good 
seat for the Kansas-Nebraska grid 
game at Lawrence last week. 


* 

L. C. Chase, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, and P. D. Hays, 
central states sales director, are at- 
tending the bakers’ meeting being 
held in Chicago this week. 


Oliver F. Zinn, 67, director of the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, died recently at his summer 
home at Pawaukee Lake. He had 
been suffering from a heart ailment 
for several years. His widow, a son, 
daughter, brother and sister survive. 

® 


The American Bakers Association 
convention at Chicago is the mecca 
for Louis H. Braun, Keystone Bai- 
eries, West Bridgewater, Pa; R. !I. 
Ague, Pittsburgh representative for 
the International Milling Co; J. W. 
Williamson, Duquesne Baking (0; 
Nels Anderson, Warren Baking Co., 
and Phillip A. Mohler, Pittsbur:h 
flour broker, who first made a visit 
in St. Louis, Mo. 

* 


In spite of ‘the hotel strike J. i. 
Dixon, vice president, Wichita (Kaii- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., spent several 
days in Pittsburgh calling on the 
trade with Vic Wintermantel, flour 
broker. : 


& 
Harry P. Graham of the Wamezo 
(Kansas) Milling Co. and Mrs. 


Graham vacationed last week at the 
Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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DEAN McNEAL SUCCEEDS 
GEOFFREY BAKER IN OPA 


Washington, D. C.—Dean McNeal 
will move up from his present post 
as Office of Price Administration 
food price director to assume the 
role of deputy administrator of that 
agency in charge of all price prob- 
lems, succeeding Geoffrey Baker, who 
will leave the government service this 
month to join Nestle’s Milk Products, 
Inc., New York. 

Mr. McNeal has been associated 
with OPA in several capacities. First, 
he was connected with the rationing 
division, and subsequently he took 
over the post of economic consultant 
to the grain branch of that agency. 
He returned to his industry connec- 
tion, the Ralston Purina Co., but was 
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called back as agricultural economic 
consultant to Chester Bowles in the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. 
When that office was merged with 
Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, Mr. McNeal returned to 
the OPA food price division. 

Mr. Baker ends a period of ap- 
proximately four and one half years’ 
service with the government, most of 
which time was spent in the OPA 
food price division. Mr. Baker left 
OPA at the time of the upheaval 
following disagreement over policy 
which was ended with the departure 
of Leon Henderson. He returned 
with Chester Bowles and has succes- 
sively moved up through the agency 
to the post of chief aide to the ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr. McNeal will be succeeded as 
food price chief by Milton Quint, 
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who has been associate general coun- 
sel of the food price division. Mr. 
Quint has been with OPA for a 
number of years in a legal capacity 
in the food division. 

BREAD '!S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEATH OF NUCHEM MESSING 


New York, N. Y.—Nuchem Messing, 
president and founder of Messing 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn wholesaler, 
died Oct. 9 at his home in that bor- 
ough, aged 89. Two of his sons, 
Morris and David, continue in the 
management of the plant and anoth- 
er son, Dr. Arnold Messing and a 
daughter also survive him. Mr. 
Messing started in the baking busi- 
ness in 1889, on Delancey Street, on 
the lower East Side of New York and 
the business has grown from one 
horse and wagon to 75 trucks and a 
payroll of 400. 











Operative Millers Convention Marred 
by Unsportsmanlike Puget Sound Fish 


Seattle, Wash.—Salmon was the 
only thing missing from the Salmon 
Derby, staged as as an entertain- 
ment feature of the tenth annual con- 
vention of District No. 9, Association 
of Operative Millers.. There were 
plenty of miller fishermen—22 of 
them—who braved the raw, cold, pre- 
dawn vigil in fishing boats in Puget 
Sound on the morning of Oct. 5. Not 
a salmon was brought back. No fish 
even got away. There just weren’t 
any salmon. 

The Derby got under way at the 
awful hour of 4:30 a.m. From that 
time until along about 9 a.m. the 
fishermen shook and shivered and 
said lots of uncomplimentary things 
about the unsportsmanlike behavior 
of Puget Sound fish. The fishless 
fishermen finally gave up and came 
back to the hotel, knowing that they 
were letting themselves in for con- 
siderable razzing by those who re- 
fused to get out of bed in the mid- 
dle of the night to go fishing. 

Marvin Jackson, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, chairman of the 
Salmon Derby, apologized at the 
Fishermen’s Breakfast for the sulki- 
ness of the fish, and said that since 
the committee had purchased three 
trophies to be awarded to those 
catching the prize-winning fish, the 
only thing to do was to award the 
trophies. So the following reasons 
were given for presenting the fol- 
lowing men with trophies: 

First prize winner: Warren F. Kel- 
ler, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; for a 12-inch starfish he 
snagged from the wharf while he was 
reeling his line. 

Second prize winner: M. D. Mize, 


DEATHS 


Frank Janss, 31-year-old son of A. 
F. Janss of New York, died Oct. 9 
after a brief illness. Mr. Janss was 
with Quality Bakers of America Co- 
Operative, Inc., and his father, who 
is probably the dean of New York 
flour brokers, is well known in that 
trade. 











Funeral services were held recent- 
ly at New Braunfels, Texas, for H. 
Dittlinger, 88, pioneer New Braunfels 
rolling mills operator who died in a 
San Antonio hospital recently. Sur- 
Viving are a son and a daughter. 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Chicago, for 
a 9-inch dogfish that allegedly ran 
into Mr. Mize’s lure and was stunned. 
Third prize winner: Robert B. 
Dodds, Entoleter Division, Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co., New Haven, 
Conn., for just going fishing and be- 
cause he came the longest distance. 
The prizes were china vases, pre- 
sented by Mr. Jackson during the 
breakfast which was held following 
the thawing out of the fishermen aft- 
er they returned to the hotel. 
Fishing was not very good that 
morning for anyone. It was esti- 
mated that approximately 1,000 per- 
sons were out, as a part of a Salmon 
Derby staged each year by Seattle 
newspapers. Only 12 fish were 
caught by that horde of fishermen, so 
don’t accuse the millers of not being 
good fishermen. About 990 Seattle 
natives didn’t catch any, either. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FRED JENSEN DIES 


Fred Jensen, superintendent of the 
Buffalo, N. Y., warehouse of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., died Oct. 1. 
He is survived by his widow, a 
daughter, Doris of the U. S. Army 
Nurse Corps, and a son, Donald, who 
is employed at the company’s Buffalo 
office. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN BODY 
WILL CHANGE NAME JAN. 1 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minneapo- 
lis Chamber of Commerce, regula- 
tory body of “the world’s largest cash 
grain market,” will be known as 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange effective 
Jan. 1, 1947. 

Vote on the name change, an- 
nounced last week, was 268 to 5. 

Notice must be given state and 
federal regulatory bodies and firms 
both in this country and abroad with 
which grain merchants here transact 
business. 

Under consideration for a period 
of years, the change is expected to 
end confusion between chamber func- 
tions and those of Minneapolis Civic 
& Commerce Association. 

The latter is expected to assume 
the abandoned name as one more 
appropriate in view of its close asso- 
ciation with the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Minneapolis Junior Association of 
Commerce also is expected to assume 
the name of Minneapolis Junior 
Chamber of Commerce to identify 
its affiliation with its national organi- 
zation. 
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“QUARTER CENTURY CLUB’”—A “Quarter Century Club” was organ- 
ized by the Minneapolis employees of the Chase Bag Co. at a dinner 
meeting at the Hotel Nicollet Oct. 4. Of the 68 employees present at the 
inaugural meeting, 40 of them had 25 years or more service with the 
company. John A. Skinner, special representative, has been with the 
company 58 years, and George D. Bergstrom, plant superintendent, has 


51 years of service. 


Special service pins were presented to them by R. N. 


Conners of Chicago, vice president, and similar pins and diplomas were 
presented to the others by John R. Hale, manager, and Mr. Bergstrom. 
Mr. Conners brought with him a congratulatory message from the presi- 
dent of the company, F. H. Ludington. The club decided to take in as as- 
sociate members employees who have had 10 years or more of service 
with the company. Shown above at the head table are, left to right, 
John A. Skinner, R. N. Conners, John R. Hale, George D. Bergstrom, 
G. F. Martin and Nelson Brock. A general view of the meeting is shown 


below. 











‘Honor Your Baker Week” 
Ww 





Sixteen Governors Pay Tribute to Industry 





N connection with the drive that 
has been conducted in behalf of 

all bakery products this fall by the 
National Donut Month Committee, 
announcement has been made that 
the governors of 16 states have ap- 
proved issuing public proclamations 
for an “Honor Your Baker Week” 
during the month of October. 

The governors of all states were 
asked to make.such proclamations in 
view of the baker’s great contribu- 
tion to his community during the 
war and postwar periods. The re- 
sponse was most gratifying, accord- 
ing to the announcement, and state- 
ments from additional governors are 
still anticipated. 

Among the governors who have co- 
operated in this tribute to bakers 
are those of Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, Wyoming, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia, South Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Montana, South Caro- 
lina, New Jersey and New Mexico. 

Typical of the proclamations issued 
was that of the Hon. Clarence W. 
Meadows, governor of the state of 
West Virginia, who declared: 

“Whereas the farmers and bakers 
of America have made great contribu- 
tions to both the nation’s war effort 
and its postwar readjustment by 
growing and processing wheat; 

“Whereas, the quota of wheat sent 


abroad has been met, and it is now 
convenient to return to the normal 
eating of wheat foods; 


“Whereas one phase of the week’s 
dedication will be known as ‘Wheat 
Appreciation Drive,’ as a tribute to 
the farmers for having filled the 
wheat quota for foreign distribution; 


“Now, therefore, I, Clarence W. 
Meadows, governer of the state of 
West Virginia, do hereby proclaim the 
third week of October, 1946, as ‘Hon- 
or Your Baker Week’ in this state, 
and urge all of our people to express 
in suitable ways their appreciation 
of the American baker for his noble 
contribution to the recent famine 
drive which enabled the starving peo- 
ple of Europe to get a large share of 
our most palatable and nutritious 
foods processed from the wheat 
grown by our American farmers.” 


Wires were received from many 
other governors along the same line, 
all of them paying tribute to the 
bakers of their various states. This 
is only one phase of the work being 
done by the National Donut Month 
Committee in behalf of the country’s 
baking industry. One of its impor- 
tant objectives is to counteract some 
of the restraint toward eating bak- 
ery goods that was stimulated by the 
conservation drive of last spring and 
summer. 
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ABA Meeting 





(Continued from page 16) 


tions by bakers in their own com- 
munities as well as in participation 
in an industry-wide public relations 
program should it be adopted, and 
especially emphasized the need for 
voluntary co-operation of bakers in 
the public interest. 

Such co-operation ought to be bet- 
ter for the baking industry, according 
to Mr. McCarthy, than force, coer- 
cion or directives. 

“Wise bakers will adopt this pol- 
icy,” he said. 

“Thank God, I am a baker.” Thus 
did Fred L. Cobb, ABA chairman of 
the board, in keynoting the conven- 
tion sessions with the progress theme, 
characterize what he termed the ac- 
tual state of mind of most bakers 
present, despite their current wor- 
ries as to ingredient shortages and 
government restrictions. 


Competition Predicted 


Mr. Cobb predicted a strong com- 
petitive period of operations in a 
“potential market which is tremen- 
dous in size” and declared that this 
market could be won by co-operation 
among bakers. He strongly advo- 
cated a national permanent promo- 
tional program “of a co-operative na- 
ture—call it what you will.” 

“The honeymoon may soon be 
over,” said Ralph D. Ward, ABA 
war committee chairman, in expand- 
ing on the subject ‘“What’s Next?” 
Because of the approach of the free 
economy, he declared, the industry’s 
future will be largely what the baker 
makes it. He predicted: 

“Decontrol of bakery products by 
Nov. 1 and certainly not later than 
Dec. 1; 

“Increased allocations of corn 
syrups, sugars and other corn prod- 
ucts because of the relieved pressure 
on wheat for feeding purposes; 

“Continuation of sugar rationing, 
perhaps at no more than 60% of 
base in the first quarter of 1947, and 

“Continued tightness in milk sup- 
plies for a few months to come, but 
generally easy dried milk supplies.” 

Mr. Ward declared the lard situa- 
tion, which would “ebb and flow” 
with the status of meat, to be one 
in which bakers were relatively help- 
less. Imports of coconut oil, he said, 
constituted a bright spot in the over- 
all shortening picture, but he pre- 
dicted that the total fat and oil sup- 
plies would remain about the same in 
the coming year. 

Mr. Ward said he expected Con- 
gress to hold onto only two controls 
this next legislative year—those of 
sugar rationing and rent. 


End of WFO 1 Seen 


Furthermore, Mr. Ward confidently 
expected the disappearance of War 
Food Order 1 and:a number of other 
regulations with the decontrol of 
bakery products. 

At the same time_ he warned 
against the evils of consignment sell- 
ing and urged cropping of stale re- 
turn percentages as a means of in- 
creasing quality. 

“Intelligent selling and intelligent 
promotion, as soon as our quality can 
be restored, ought to be what’s next 
for every one of us,” he concluded. 

Among other speakers at opening 
sessions was Tom Smith, ABA secre- 
tary. He reported that during the 
war years ABA membership had 
grown from 960 plants and 3,655 
ovens as of Jan. 1, 1942, to 1,806 
plants and 5,533 ovens as of Sept. 30 
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this year. He cited the establish- 
ment of the Washington, D. C., office 
of the association as an outstanding 
accomplishment of the period. 


Specialized Sessions 


The evening of Oct. 14 marked the 
beginning of specialized sessions of 
baking industry branches, with whole- 
sale bread bakers, wholesale cake 
bakers, wholesale pie bakers, multi- 
ple unit retailers, retailers and house- 
to-house bakers retiring to separate 
chambers to consider their specific 
problems. 

Sessions the morning of Oct. 15, 
presided over by E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
of Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., ABA 
governor, dealt with employee rela- 
tions, production problems and trade 
association relations. Discussing these 
subjects were Guy T. Shiverdecker, 
president, American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, and Oscar Mayer, 
Oscar Mayer & Co. 

The American Institute of Baking 
was scheduled to take charge of the 
program the afternoon of Oct. 15. 
The AIB also sponsored exhibits on 
the mezzanine floor of the hotel. 

A wholesale cake section is to be 
reorganized within the ABA struc- 
ture and consideration will be given 
to the employment of a full-time sec- 
retary and research worker. This 
decision was made at an industry 
branch meeting on the evening of 
Oct. 14 attended by about 80 repre- 
sentatives of the wholesale cake bak- 
ing field. Organization plans will be 
made by A. W. Lantz, Lantz Bros. 
Baking Co., St. Louis, Mo., and E. L. 
Southwick, Farm Crest Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., wholesale cake 
branch representatives on the ABA 
board of governors, who hope to 
have this sectional board functioning 
not later than a year from now. 


Early resumption of a cake course 
in the American Institute of Baking 
is planned, though this may not be 
possible until January, 1948. The 
cake branch operated successfully 
for several years until 1940 when its 
last prewar meeting was held. 

Speakers at the sectional meeting, 
agreed that the end of their sellers’ 
market is in sight and that the cake 
industry must relearn speedily how 
to merchandise a product which, it 
is foreseen, must be of high quality. 
The cake bakers informally approved 
the ABA proposal for a general pub- 
lic relations campaign, feeling that 
all branches of the baking industry 
must be represented in such a pro- 
gram and that wholesale cake would 
be certain to get its full share of 
benefits. 


Milling Program Cited 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, as a 
leading speaker at the retail branch 
session Oct. 14, described the na- 
tional public relations campaign un- 
der consideration by the milling in- 
dustry, and predicted means by 
which retail bakers could tie in their 
individual merchandising programs 
with advertising of flour products in 
women’s and other magazines of na- 
tional circulation. 

Among other speakers at this ses- 
sion were John P. Garrow, Chapman 
& Smith Co., representing the Na- 
tional Bakers Supply House Associa- 
tion; Carl W. Steinhauer, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., repre- 
senting the Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Association, and Mrs. 
Mary K. Moore and Mrs. Ruth 
Clarke, both of the AIB. Charles 
Koch, president of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, also spoke. 





Feed Products Must Contain 333% 


Exempt Grain to Be Decontroled 


Washington, D. C.—To be eligible 
for removal from price control, a 
product must contain 334% by 
weight or volume of one or more of 
the exempt commodities, either in 
total or in combination, the Office of 
Price Administration has ruled in a 
clarification of the applicability of 
price regulations to food and feed 
products from decontrolled agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Products meeting that requirement 
will remain exempt from price con- 
trol regardless of subsequent USDA 
action in its monthly short supply 
certifications. Weight or volume is 
determined on the basis of total in- 
gredients in a product, excepting 
water. 

This decision supercedes an earlier 
OPA ruling that a minimum of 20% 
of a decontrolled product in an end 
product was necessary before that 
end product was decontrolled. 

An important exception from the 
new standard, however, is that of 
livestock and poultry feed manufac- 
tured from entirely one or more of 
whole decontrolled grains. 

Under this new clarification, it is 
seen that each seller will have to de- 
termine if his products meet the de- 
control standard. Where products of 
one manufacturer are eligible for 
decontrol, while closely similar prod- 
ucts of another manufacturer remain 
under control, USDA and OPA offi- 


cials will consult over a decision to 
decontrol all similar products. 

In regard to commodities certified 
in short supply, other than feeds 
noted above as _ specifically decon- 
trolled by the Price Decontrol Board, 
they include any food or feed product 
eaten or drunk by animals, except 
drugs or medicines which when cal- 
culated on a dry basis before mix- 
ture, contain one third or more of 
an agricultural commodity. 

When the USDA has failed to cer- 
tify a commodity in short supply, it 
is removed from price control unless 
it contains 33144% or more of a com- 
modity listed by USDA in short sup- 
ply or is included in a special list of 
short supply products. 
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GOODLANDER MILLS CO. 
COMPLETES REBUILDING 


Kansas City, Mo.—Milling opera- 
tions were resumed at the plant of 
the Goodlander Mills Co., Fort Scott, 
Kansas, Oct. 15. The flour mill of 
the company was shut down about 
seven weeks ago as the result of fire 
which destroyed the headhouse of 
the mill. 

Temporary reconstruction has been 
finished enabling the mill to resume 
production, and plans have been com- 
pleted for rebuilding the headhouse. 
The rebuilt facilities will provide 55,- 
000 bus more grain storage capacity 
than previously, bringing the total 
at the flour mill to 230,000 bus. 
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CCC Wheat Taking 
Since Sept. 9 Up 
to 19,504,411 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat pur- 
chases totaling 1,187,994 bus were 
reported by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. during the period Oct. 4 to 11, 
including 148,000 at Chicago, 48,048 
at Kansas City and 991,946 at Min- 
neapolis. No purchases were made 
at Portland, Oregon, during the pe- 
riod. 

These purchases bring the cumula- 
tive total since the buying started 
on Sept. 9, to 19,504,411 bus, with 
regional takings as follows: Chicago 
6,290,700, Kansas City 5,887,938, Min- 
neapolis 5,213,413 and Portland 2,- 
112,360. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK BAKERS HOLD 
LAST OUTDOOR MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—The final ouit- 
door meeting of the Bakers Club, 
Inc., of New York, was held at the 
North Hills Golf Club, Douglaston, 
L. I., Oct. 10. Golf winners include 
Ted Scholes and Frank Daniels in 
Class A, and E. J. Ranney and Frank 
Cornelius in Class B. 

Henry J. Taylor, well known in 
radio and literary circles as well as 
in the industry, will address the first 
meeting of the winter season, Nov. 
20. This meeting will be held at the 
Shelton Hotel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NORRIS GRAIN FIRM 
BUYS 28 ELEVATORS 


Robinson Elevator Co. Group in Kan- 
sas, Colorado and Nebraska 
Purchased 


Kansas City, Mo—Roy O. Mc- 
Kenna, vice president and general 
manager of the Norris Grain Co., 
Kansas City division, has announced 
that his company had purchased the 
group of 28 country elevators in 
Kansas, Colorado and Nebraska until 
now owned and operated by the Rob- 
inson Elevator Co. 

The elevators purchased vary in 
size from 10,000 to 70,000 bus capac- 
ity, with a total storage of more than 
half a million bushels. This line of 
country houses brings the total to 
52 country elevators owned and opcr- 
ated by the Norris company in the 
Southwest, and will increase its coun- 
try storage capacity to more than 
1,000,000 bus. 

Ernest S. Mellor, who long has 
been in charge of country elevators 
of the Norris company, continues 1he 
managing head of the enlarged op:r- 
ations. Also associated with Nir. 
McKenna in the direction of the Nor- 
ris firm in Kansas City are Joun 
Dunn, treasurer, and Robert J. An- 
derson, assistant secretary, actively 
identified with wheat merchandising. 

The Norris grain properties in (he 

Southwest already include the Norvis 
elevator of 2,800,000 bus and the Bur- 
lington elevator, operated under lease, 
in North Kansas City, Mo., with a 
capacity of 2,500,000 bus. In addi- 
tion, the Norris company maintains 
feed manufacturing units at Webb 
City, Lamar and Nevada, all in Mis- 
souri, and at Argonia, Tescott, Ga!a- 
tia and Huron, all in Kansas. 
* Harry L. Robinson, president of the 
Robinson Elevator Co., continues to 
own and will operate that company’s 
terminal house with 1,100,000 bus ca- 
pacity at Topeka, Kansas. 
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BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 
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Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal in 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 








CENTRAL BAG & BureaP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE anD FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 












“Hunter’s CREAM” | vant Fair | “master 


A Kansas Turkey MARITIME MILLED’ 
Wheat Flour INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(MIGLUTEN) 
that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 




















“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 
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THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








WHITE WHEAT We are fequiremenve of 
Low Protein Cake ‘ 


aad’ Cookie Flea MILLING WHEAT 








AMENDT MILLING CO. MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Menroe, Mich. Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 














MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 

IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 

THE PACIFIC COAST... . Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIDR, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 















Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 












































DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


EVANSVILLE. INDIANA KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 






































The seed was flax... 

























—bud thee tewwedd t 1 racta,/ 


To the farmer, this crop probably still 
looks very much like flax at so much a 
bushel. Yet its market is fixed by its oil 
content in terms of its desirability for 
paint. 

The busy farmer may sometimes for- 
get his interest in paint and bread and 
beer. Actually, his is the job of produc- 
ing a raw material to a manufacturer’s 
specification. 

Down through its eighty years Cargill 
has played an increasingly important 
role in interpreting to the farmer the 
specifications and raw material needs of 
industry. A pioneer in the laboratory 


testing of wheat, barley, flax and other 
grains for wanted market characteris- 
tics, Cargill has worked closely with 
farmers in encouraging the seeding of 
better strains of grain for long range 


crop improvement. 
4 


CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN Gran 





LEADERSHIP THAT HAS GROWN FROM THE SEARCH FOR...HOW BETTER! 
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ng to | 
Inquiry continues very heavy, with buy- bakery $5, straight $4.71; high protein eet is 
ers still interested in lots for 90 to 120 clears at bakery ceiling; low protein at Howev 
days’ shipment. Shipping directions are $4.15@4.25 sacked. ticipated 
heavy, but the boxcar situation is any- Toledo: The advance in wheat prices from £0 
thing but encouraging and most mills has tightened the squeeze under which are pret 
are away behind on deliveries. mills are operating. Bakeries are clos- der of 
Spring clears are becoming very scarce, ing down from want of shortening even 1947. 
with most of the recent surplus disposed more than from lack of flour, and this also Some | 
of on export sales to Europe. High pro- affects the running of soft wheat mills, ning she 
tein clears readily bring the standard pat- It’s a constant fight to get cars. The mills ar 
ent price, and even the low proteins are Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has asked if ing moc 
wanted at the prevailing discount, with they could be relieved of responsibility This, of 
not enough being produced to go around. if they furnished open cars, and if they aimed 
rag ogee A unenriched $4.80 in carlots, A lessening in export inquiry is noticed, —— = ar P a — = when th 
9.40 In tracks, with Norway, Belgium, Holland and Eng- at railroads wan oO now shippers open ‘an 
U. S. FLOUR MARKETS Omaha: Flour selling is reported slow land having filled fourth quarter quotas. could manage to get along if cars cual emnat 
here as most millers have booked up all Mills are well booked ahead and have to 40% of needs were furnished. sags be a gr 
the business they can expect to handle little to offer. are also in scant supply. Mills in this the gro 
THE SOUTHWEST for the next 120 days. Production roars The maritime strike interrupted export section have had some of their help hired sugar, \ 
Kansas City: With heavy export book- on at full speed—seven days a week, 24 shipments during September and, in order pada at higher wages by canning plints, sweet g 
ings largely completed and domestic bak- hours a day, with wheat supplies plenti- to keep mills operating, the government Cleveland: The flour situation has be- appears 
ery trade shut off by the prize squeeze, ful. Only one mill has reported work on permitted them to borrow against their come very acute for several reasons. |}ak- better, : 
current flour sales are at a low ebb. Elven export business, making shipments to Latin October 85% domestic quota. Now, some ers and jobbers are anxious to con'ract to tie uw 
family trade, which is possible under ceil- America only. Other milling firms are held companies are nearing their combined do- more flour, but mills are reluctant to make Rico. — 
ings, is much restricted by boxcar short- away from export sales due to the shipping mestic quota for September-October, and sales at the present ceiling prices. Most Family 
ages and scarcity of bags. strike. Millers’ troubles now concern box- are notifying customers that they will mills claim the ceilings are too low, hased tail stor 
Sales of flour by southwestern millers cars again in the Middlewest. The: tre- probably have to shift entirely to export on wheat purchased on the current ‘ar- large ar 
last week averaged arotnd 110% of ca- mendous amount of shipping throughout grinding within the next week, unless the ket. Most mills have more shippins in- shortenir 
pacity, aS compared with 69% a week the nation has caused the shortage, milling government overlooks and allows them more structions on hand than their alloy able the amo' 
earlier and 34% a year ago. Half of this officials say. Bags, packages, sacks and domestic trade in October. running time this month will permit hem i Quotat 
total represented export sales, most of other shipping material were running short. Last week’s sales by spring wheat mills, to ship. Some mills complain they are 5.14; har 
which were made early in the week. Prices were close to ceiling on family including the tag ends of the export book- out of sacks, and have no assurance that patent $! 
Only occasional sales of bakery flour flours and bakery flours are selling at ings, amounted to 90.7% of capacity, they will receive them. Others com): lain Pittsbu 
were made in the past week and _ those ceiling. against 66.6% the previous week and 40.8% of car shortage. To top all this, ithe yak- State ar 
mostly were confined to instances of good Wichita: Mills operated at capacity last a year ago. ers’ situation is equally as bad. They are in all se 
customers needing flour. It is now nearly week from five to six days for an over- Quotations Oct. 12: spring standard pat- well supplied with flour, but unless s':ort- mills al 
a month since heavy bakery sales were all average of five and three fourths days. ent $4.72, short patent $4.82, high gluten ening is obtainable within the next eek, covering 
made on the last price ceiling advance, Sales were light and confined to family $4.92, established brands of family flour, many bakers will be forced to elim uate sales of 
and some buyers who did not book heavily flour, except for one mill which reported enriched $5.72@5.84, first clear $4.72@4.92, ne + gg of sweet goods, or close own trict 0. 
are in need of fresh supplies, while boxcar heavy export business. Mills continue out all prices in sacks. entirely. Unfortunately, there is no  cliei of 50: 8 
shortages and the experiences of last crop of market for bakery flour and expect to m in sight for the drastic shortening «itu- if any 
bested . : Interior mills, including Duluth: Aside ation. ve 
year naturally encourage bakers to keep remain so until the ceiling is raised. The from an casional hardship sale to a reg- find «fel 
their forward needs well covered. Most bag situation has become very critical. eas 5 He e : = The sugar situation is none too — vod. ents ext 
, : ular customer in need, mills are booking ; : ail 
mills have withdrawn from even lLc.l. bak- Some mills are out of cotton bags and littl ‘ Owing to the maritime strike, all the ast- Pittsburg 
eg tasted! % i . e flour, due to the price squeeze. They fineri h ‘ ‘ iar ¢ 
ery sales, however, as present wheat prices are resorting to paper bags which are ob- . ern refineries are shut down and the only water in 
: : ae wax wi : sg RE are running on old orders, however, at hat i railable is f the \Ves ata 
put a squeeze of around 20c sack on mill- tainable without too much delay. The apout full capacit Becks ane Gercare: eek cee eee ee anne weet ie, Stre 
ers’ margins. boxcar shortage has become more acute. ‘4; —the beet sugar refiners. The refine s of out of 
. . P F ‘ are becoming increasingly short. : * , 1 
Moderate family flour sales are being Quotations, basis Kansas City, Oct. 12, beet sugar are inclined to take cai of strike 01 
made at higher prices, but some mills are 100-lb cotton bags: family flour $5.50, bak- THE CENTRAL WEST ese jem gee trade ow — = ever ch S. 
turning down this kind of trade also at ers $4.69. . , extra time they may have is made »  ail- oss of 
the moment for lack of bags and boxcar Favay : wi : ‘5 Gilenge: Shere to Set mam activiy me able for shipments into this territory. on- indus'ry 
difficulties. utchinson: With bakery flour not quoted the local flour market. This is caused sequently, there is very little surplus ~igar millions 
ws ss and export buying stilled, business is on a chiefly by a lack of offerings and inability i ; — 
Heavy export business was recorded early atte sae : in this territory. There are more r tion to the n 
' : a eee greatly reduced scale. The family trade of mills to accept new bakery business. ; 4 
last week and some buying persisted into A ; 4 : 3 , . coupons than there is sugar. page E 
the latter part of the week, notably buy- is taking hold vigorously, although no They apparently are waiting for a new Owing to the high price of butter i all mere 
inc io fie aekeaten cs rt agg large lots have been sold. Mills are mark- ceiling announcement, and the upward trend iG gaeenite- Gt Beveng “an aan ahar ~~ tinue to 
the European buying has been done under ete cages with regard to Sekery business, in wheat prices is preventing mills from ness. has fallen off severel . The tire previousl 
ita Sanent allocnttniie ‘ehownt or Biniknd hoping the government will end the price doing much business. Most of the light  <ituation is chaotic. — erely. ae CUS Quotat! 
ohiion Nantes aaae écedite at dhe aniant squeeze brought on by rising wheat prices current business is in clears, and these aie ieee — : ; $5.10, m 
and mee not aural meee oa ile: Eto and a static flour ceiling. The car pinch orders are chiefly in single cars. Shipping Quotations Oct. 11: spring standard pat- $6.20; sp 
senkinwed “ii oanrenaad in Pre selibanae is felt increasingly and has caused cur- directions against old orders are good. ent $5.07, short patent $6.17, high 6 eb ti $5.15, she 
mduairy that Britain would fg addin tailed operations in some quarters. Family flour continues in good demand, =~" ond ye v6.07 = winter s nd- first clea 
tional flour allotment when the position Salina: The demand for flour is excel- and deliveries also are good. » Quotations a AE ng yy soft ss sy _ actahl igh 6.09; cak 
Gf Cabeda 16 the flour export pleture i lent with sales to the bakery trade very Oct. 12: spring short patent $4.96, stand- poo A pe oN yy t winter high gluten *..91, 
clarified. Lacking new licenses in hand, small on account of advancing wheat mak- ard patent $4.86, first clear $4.86@5.06, ‘ ae 
mills were cautious about booking sales ing the price squeeze more acute.  Ship- Prat ced needed bd vied — ae ne EASTERN STATES Atlant 
to Latin America on the fourth quarter wie tod ieettone are arriving in abundant $4.30@ ick fae Gene Sass: aan ola Buffalo: Due to the continued price heavy w 
allotments, and although some business VGReine- , short patent $5.65@5.80, standard patent ‘Saueeze, mills are out of the market on on fi 
was worked it was substantially below Texas: Mills are not accepting any new $4.80@5.45, first clear $4.20@4.86 bakery types of flour. The indust: is ertain 1 
what buyers would take. Quotations to business, as currently domestic quotas were . ae 3 F ao? hopeful that new and more adequate ceil- to be flo 
Europe sagged considerably last week as all allotted even before Oct. 1. Most firms St. Louis: Local mills report a heavy ings will soon be in effect to relieve the retail 1 
volume dropped, but other sales brought are devoting all their efforts to shipping ‘emand for flour. Bakery and family trade situation. Mills are running at fairly — 
ceilings. : ; all the flour they can as fast as possible, are. Shaeus buyers, but bookings are main- high levels filling old contracts. The |ox- ae ote 
The long-continued maritime strike and at that are far from being able to ly to the export and family trade, due to car shortage, which is restricting the out- tobacco 
ranked with the ceiling squeeze as the satisfy the needs of their customers. Clears the relative better ceilings. The export put, is growing more serious day by lay. winter's 
industry’s major handicap at present. Ship- continue to accumulate, as even those hold- business reported was with the European  fakeries, though still quite well stocked ah 
ments on old bookings are being held up, ing export licenses are prevented from continent and United Kingdom. In some with flour, are forced to curtail their out- purchasir 
while considerable flour is tied up at ports, shipping by the embargo against ship- instances, mills are not looking for fur- put due to the shortening famine. Sale Blende’ 
both private and government stocks. It ments to the Gulf due to the maritime ther business for the next 90 days. Job- of family flour continues light as_ the the maj 
will be some time before the industry strike. Little or no effort is being made bers report Some buying by the trade for housewife is also faced with a sugar and the limit 
works out of the maritime mess which is to sell clears in a domestic way, as such 30 to 120 days’ shipment, while the small- shortening famine. The ba 
currently putting a considerable strain on sales would have to be figured against do- ¢F bakers are only buying for nearby Quotations Oct. 12, cottons, f.o.b. buf- a 
mills trying to keep within the 85% do- mestic production. Prices are unchanged. shipment. Spring wheat mills have pulled = fa): spring family $6.12, high gluten $5.30 meets. | 
mestic milling quota on current production. Quotations Oct. 12, 100’s, enriched: family Ut of the market. Kansas mills are standard $5.10, first clear 35 20; hard win- we boo! 
Meanwhile, the lack of export move- flour, extra high patent $5.61@5.81, high about ready to do so also, due to the un- ter family $6.12 high gluten. $5.30, stand- oer 
ment continues to pile up clears and patent $5.41@5.61; standard bakers $4.91, usual position in which they find them- ard $5.10 Neat loki $5.10; hard winter far no bi 
even high protein kinds are turning softer delivered TCP. selves. family "$6.12 “high gluten $5.30 atandard shortenin 
again. Fancy clear of low ash and high THE NORT ST Central states mills report a good de- $5.10, first. clear $5.10; soft ‘winter family as being 
protein can still be sold at ceilings, but HWE mand from all directions. However, be- $5.95, straight $5.05, first clear $5.05 Bakery 
grades of 12.50% protein, .75% asn are Minneapolis: Spring what millers still are cause of the bakery ceiling squeeze, they N # York: pa , <a , family fle 
held around $4.15 sacked, and some sales withdrawn from the bakery flour market are concentrating on the family trade New York: As domestic quotas are ex- Quotati 
have been made below that level. Low because of the increasing squeeze between only. on mills withdraw flour offerings. 6.37 in 1 
protein first clear is offered at $4 and wheat and flour ceilings. All mills have a Quotations Oct. 12, in 100-lb cottons: catalan ait tikek ont a gg ered ba i? short $5 
high protein second clear at $3.75, while large backlog of business on their books hard winter bakery short patent $4.91, oe . eae t ay ie aie = re ie rat oh 
low protein second clear is quoted at $3.60 and are not looking for any more until straight $4.81, family enriched $4.84; soft Sent. Buyers are anxiot ps gee laid ome flow 
@3.65. The absence of a feed mixer out- they get some relief in the way of higher winter cake flour $5.90, intermediate $4.97, prints hoes spp te Pte poe Cea OO 
let for low grade clears is painfully evi- ceilings. straight $4.87; spring wheat short patent Springs betore price advance and pressurs . 
dent now and the WFO 144 ban on flour : i is strong, but shortages of sugar and sort Seattle: 
use in feed is hurting millers at a time ening ore — in cake flours, a a at 
when food manufacturers of such lines as MMAR are available in fair quantities. Ar: iva’ as, of c 
pancake mixes are suffering production cur- an ¥ OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS are hampered by the serious boxcar ort- of those n 
tailment because of shortages of syrup, Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 age at Buffalo, but there seems no like! ood orders, bi 
phosphates and paper packaging. lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. of a flour shortage and incoming ship: ents been abli 
Shipping directions are good and mills are heavier than terminals can acco! mo tion into 
are operating as close to capacity as box- ; Chicago _ Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo date. Export business was heavy as soon thus hav 
car shortages will permit. Kansas City Spring family ee Oe ee et $...@5.89 $5.72@5.84 $...@... ++@... $...@6.12 as allocations were announced, and ‘nost shutting 
plants last week ran at full capacity, Spring high gluten ............ «+ + @4.96 «+ »-@4.92 eT ae ---@5.00 ...@5.30 European and South American cou: ‘ries increase | 
compared with 93% in the preceding week Spring i Ree ---@ 4.86 ++ -@4.72 -+-@ oo -»-@4.71 = ...@5.10 quickly filled their quotas. future, as 
and 92% a year ago. However, in many Spring firat clear ......ccsceees 4.86@5.06 4.72@4.92 060 oes oto @ ase ++ @5.20 Quotations Oct. 12: family flour 3.12, factory, 
instances in the Southwest, boxcar scarcity Hard winter family ........... --@5.89 +++@... 5.25@5.3 «++ @4.84 --@6.12 spring high glutens $5.36, standards » 5.16, Price rel 
has actually forced temporary mill shut- Hard winter high gluten ...... --@4.96 ...@... ere i res eee «++ @5.30 clears $5.36; hard winter glutens 1.36, business 
downs and unless improvement in car sup- Hard winter standard ......... -+-@4.86 ...@... «--@4.69 ...@4.91 ...@5.10 standards $5.16, clears $5.16@5.36; high Subject, 1 
plies is achieved, this trouble will be- Hard winter first clear ........ 4.30@4.86 --@... 4.10@4.69 ...@... -»»@5.10 ratio cake flours $6.05, soft winter s  ind- forward 
come more frequent. Soft winter family ............ -++@... o@ 20. cee Meee 0ee@... «.-@5.95 ards $5.16@5.20. ily paten 
Prices were firmer on family flours, re- Soft winter short patent ...... eomerss + SSE Ss: ae Pe ak, 4 ee OP Boston: Trading in the Boston m-rket 5.21, pas 
flecting wheat strength, while bakery grades Soft winter straight ........... 4.80@5.45 ...@... ...@4.71 - »@4.87 --@5.05 the past week was practically at a siund- Portlan 
remained tight at ceilings. Soft winter first clear ......... 4.20@4.86 ...@... 000 @ ane 000 @ ..- -- @5.05 still Millers -have withdrawn from the ower, wi 
Quotations Oct. 12, sacked, carlots, Kan- Rye flour, white ............... 5.90@6.19 6.05@6.15 ...@... ...@6.36 --@6.70 market and there is no evidence that liere keep mil 
e , e. R4@s 5 ) 
sas City: hard wheat bakery patents $4.79, Rye flour, dark .....c.sscseseees 4.64@5.44 5.45 @5.55 o0+@... «+. @5.76 --@6.10 will be any break in the local situ tion right. M 
straights $4.69; established brands family Durum, Gran., HUIK .... 0. cseeee +++ @4.89 £0 @4.75 ee @ vee oe @ae. -@5.13 until the current ceiling prices are re- lar trade, 
— see tones rd Si anaek New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta vised upward or removed. The b = Rane 
5.30; high protein first clear .10@ 4.69, ” , F i , sted this our fr 
second $3.75@3.80; low protein first ‘clear ci AR MOROCCO a aa 6. RRS ORE Duis Fee ee bie ronige +4 we put ian ee et 1 a ings are 
$3.90@4, second $3.60@3.65; soft wheat Spring high gluten ............ ---@5.36 ...@5.14 6.34@5.38 ...@5.27 ...@... aneet time this condition will be re- flour sale 
bakery straights $4.71, less than .41% ash Spring standard ............... --@5.16  ...@5.10 5.14@5.18 ...@5.07 ...@.-. fected by an increasing inc , any ceilings o 
5 : s juiry from ; 78 0 
$4.94, short patent bakery cake flours $5.61. Spring first clear ..........--+. --@5.36 ...@...  «.-@.. -+@5.07 --@. bakers for spot supplies. Bakers 1 port fering. V 
Ten mills report domestic business ac- Hard winter high gluten ..... @S.c6 ...@... rr. ite «+ + @5.2 w«@. that there is no immediate danger of cur- ings on 
tive, 8 fair, one quiet, none slow, 1 dull. de pt ow rd OS ae ...@5.16 5.10@5.14 5.14@5.38 «++ @5.07 oso@ » tailing operations. Several northern New on curren 
Oklahoma City: Sales ranged from 60 to m4 = —_ SOE sicvenese — a Kee orem ove weal awe cunciz England operators report that they ar: out too much. 
100% and averaged 72% last week, com- s OT all a al iy Pies Bebe Fo --@ ... 5.6706. of certain types of flour, notably ing of flour 
. a beth : o : Soft winter short patent ....... ey. Tee ---@... 5.28@5.32 --@5.91 oo @ oe est- $4.75 @7 
pared with 60% a week previous and 89% ~ goft winter straight 5.16@5.20 5.10@5.14 5.18@5.22 @4.81 6.33 Wheat, but their position in the southwe pe 
a year ago. There were some European ex- entt winter fret clear ........ : a ce ie 5.08@5.12 ip es “ern lines is good. San Fr 
ports. Of the domestic bookings 90% was Wee GONe WEIS <i. ..occsccccss 6.40 @6.70 6.45@ 6.60 ; @ ; 6.20@6.60 .@ : Quotations Oct. 12: spring high sina foseendst 
taken by the family trade and only 10% Durum ran bulk 1 aR, +See ‘ @5.19 : @ : me” Gata : de wah $5.34@5.38, short patents $5.24@5.28, siand- flour mov 
by bakers. Operations ranged from 50 to » & Baar tee er ae eT se pea, . i aT. a vee teers 2 @ eee ard patents $5.14@5.18; southwestern «!iort been cont 
100% and averaged 92%, compared with Seattle 8. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg - patents $5.24@5.28, southwestern sta! iard ers state 
92% a week previous and 87% a year ago. Family patent ...... -+-@5.98 §$...@6.2 Spring top patent]... $...@5.05 $...@5.30 -patents $5.14@5.18, soft winter pa‘ cnt hot suffic: 
Flour prices were stable and closed un- Soft winter straight .* eee coe Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 ...@4.80 $5.28@5.32, straights $5.18@5.22, clears °5.0% flour until 
changed. Quotations delivered Oklahoma Bakery grades ...... --@5.21 ...@6.12 Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@... @5.12. Still are r 
points in 100-Ib cottons Oct. 12: family Pastry .....-++s-++s -@4.82 ...@4.73 Spring exports§ ..... ...@11.63 ...@... Philadelphia: The intimation that a eW ficient of 
short patent in carlots $5.33@5.51; stand- Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@... ceiling might be announced shortly cused ing for ; 
ard $5.20@5.35; best grade short patent Ontario exports§ .... ..-@..+ «+@.. an almost complete drying-up of ac’ ivity Still is my 


$5.64@5.84 in trucks; $5.50@5.70 in car- **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons, {98-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. in the flour market here, with mills vyait- 
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ing to fake advantage of whatever price 
relief is coming their way. 

However, no real business spurt is an- 
ticipated unless flour is entirely removed 
from government control, because millers 
are pretty well sold ahead for the remain- 
der of this year and the early part of 
1947. 

Some smaller bakers find themselves run- 
ning short of flour, but are finding that 
mills are willing to co-operate by releas- 


ing moderate amounts to old customers. 
This, of course, is a good will gesture 
aimed at cementing customer relations 


when the flour business is again a wide 
open ‘and highly competitive affair. 

Demand from the little fellows might 
be a great deal stronger were it not for 
the growing scarcity of shortening and 
sugar, which has forced curtailment of 
sweet goods output. The sugar situation 
to be growing worse instead of 


appears 3 
Setter, as the maritime strike continues 
to tie up vessels from Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. 

Family flour continues plentiful on re- 


tail store shelves in this district, including 
large amounts of 80%, but searcities of 
shortening and sugar are also reducing 
the amount of baking by housewives. 
Quotations Oct. 12: soft winter $5.10@ 
5.14; hard winter straight $5.10@5.14; spring 
patent $5.14; family flour $5.80@6.08. 
Pittsburgh: Arrivals of flour in the Tri- 
State area have been light, because mills 
in all sections curtailed shipments and few 
mills are offering. Mill representatives 
covering West Virginia territory state that 
sales of family flour are good in that dis- 
trict. Offerings of 80% flour at a discount 
of 50: sack found ready buyers and little 
if a remains to be offered. Bakers 
find «!ferings of spring and standard pat- 
ents extremely hard to get. "The entire 
Pittsburgh area remains without heat or hot 
water in the downtown section, no operat- 
ing sireet cars or busses, and all hotels 
out of service, owing to the prolonged 


strike of utility workers and hotel em- 
ploy:es. Restaurants and hotels feel this 
loss of business along with every other 


indus'ry in the district and hundreds of 
millions of dollars loss is ngw faced, owing 


to the more than three weeks’ work stop- 
page Bakers state they are selling out 
all merchandise they bake, but they con- 
tinue to bake bread in larger volume than 
previously. 


Quotations Oct. 12, cottons: hard winter 
$5.10, medium patent $5.15, short patent 
$5.20; spring wheat $5.10, medium patent 
$5.15, short patent $5.20; high gluten $5.30; 
first clear $5.10@5.30; family flour $5.99@ 
6.09; cake and pastry flour $5.25@5.97. 


THE SOUTH 
Atlanta: Demand for flour continues 
hea\ with more orders coming in for 
family flour than can be taken care of. 
Certain markets in the territory are said 
to be flooded with flour and wholesale and 
retail grocers are loaded, some jobbers 


receiving five cars or more a week. Farm- 
ers are buying freely in the cotton and 
tobacco sections, apparently taking on a 
winter's supply. The shortening and lard 
problem has not seemed to affect consumer 
purchasing of family flour. 

Blenders also continue to purchase and 
the majority of plants are being run to 
the limit of curtailed capacity. 

The bakery flour situation is tighter and 
some mills are reported behind on ship- 
ments. Majority of bakers are said to be 
well booked, having supplies through De- 
cember and some into the new year. So 
far no bakeries have closed due to lack of 
shortening, but some have been reported 
as being hard pinched. 

Bakery flour prices hold at ceilings, but 
family flour continues to sell under ceiling. 

Quotations Oct. 12: family flour $5.67@ 
6.37 in 100’s; bakery flour short or semi- 
Short $5.32, straight $5.22 sacked; soft 
wheat short patent $5.75 bulk; soft wheat 
cake flour $5.40 sacked. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Demand continues heavy for all 
types at ceiling prices. The maritime tie-up 
has, of course, seriously affected operations 
of those mills which were grinding on export 
orders, but in most cases these mills have 
been able to divert their current produc- 
tion into storage or domestic channels, and 
thus have so far avoided the necessity for 
Shutting down. Millers are looking for an 
increase in their ceiling prices in the near 
future, as the recent advance was unsatis- 
factory, and they are hopeful that this 
Price relief will be forthcoming. Most 
business is being done on a near-by, and 
Subject, basis, with few if any long term 
forward bookings being undertaken. Fam- 
ily patent $5.98, soft winter $4.82, bakery 
$5.21, pastry $4.82. 

Portland: Flour production is slightly 
with enough bookings in sight to 
keep mills going if price ceilings were 
Mills are taking care of their regu- 
lar trade, but not, pressing sales. This is 
particularly true of the better grades of 
flour from high protein wheats, where ceil- 
ings are not high’ enough. Soft wheat 
flour sales are being made regularly, with 
ceilings on the soft wheat types not inter- 
fering. With talk about lifting price ceil- 
ings on flour, mills are content: to run 
om current bookings without pressing sales 
too much. The market is firm on all types 
of flour at ceiling prices ranging from 
$4.75 @ 7.40, depending on the type of flour. 

San Francisco: Flour offerings came to 
& Standstill the past week and the only 
flour moving is that which had already 
been contracted for future delivery. Mill- 
ers state that the new flour ceilings are 
hot sufficient and will not offer additional 
flour until some adjustment is made. Mills 
Still are running at capacity and have suf- 
ficient orders in hand to keep them go- 
ing for several months to come. Flour 
Still is moving to the trade in fairly good 
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quantities and more varieties are being 
produced. 

Quotations Oct. 12: bakery grade $5.55 
lel, $5.12 carlots; pastry grades $5.16 
l.c.l., $4.73 carlots; family grade $6.29 
carlots. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian spring wheat 
flour mills are operating to capacity. Ex- 
port orders continue to pour in but mills 
are booked up and can take no more for 
shipment this month. Business beyond 
that date has not so far been authorized 
by the Canadian Wheat Board with any 
market other than the United Kingdom. 
British Ministry of Food orders can be 
accepted up to the end of the year. The 
latter will take all the flour mills can 
supply. Domestic trade goes along steadily 
with requirements of bakers and the re- 
tail trade fully covered. Prices are un- 
changed at the ceiling in home markets 
and government regulation flour for ship- 
ment to the United Kingdom is also sta- 
bilized in value. Quotations Oct. 12: top 
patent springs for domestic use in Canada 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98’s cotton, mixed cars, with 10c added 
for cartage where used; for export, govern- 
ment regulation flour $11.63 per 280 Ibs, 
September shipment, Canadian Atlantic 
winter ports. 

Export sales of Ontario winter wheat 
flour are at a standstill. No permits will 
be issued until the Canadian Wheat Board 
is assured of a surplus over domestic re- 
quirements. At the moment there is not 
enough wheat in sight to do more than 
cover these needs. Biscuit and pastry man- 
ufacturers are in the market steadily but 
even with that. their production of goods 
is considerably below normal.. The ceil- 
ing is the price. Quotations Oct. 12: stand- 
ard grades $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis. 


Winter wheat deliveries are light. If 
western grains were more plentiful for 
feeding requirements this might induce 


Ontario farmers to market more of their 
soft winters. However, the movement of 
western grain to eastern markets is handi- 
capped by inadequate transportation facili- 
ties. Ontario winter wheat is selling at 
the equivalent of ceiling prices. Quota- 
tions Oct. 12: $1.12@1.14 bu, shipping points 
in Ontario. 


Winnipeg: There was no indication of 
any export business in flour last week. 
The domestic trade, however, is excep- 


tionally keen, and stocks are moving free- 
ly. All mills are working to capacity, with 
no suggestion of any accumulation of sup- 
plies. Quotations Oct. 12: top patent 
springs for delivery “between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30 cottons; second patents $4.80; second 
patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Flour business in this area 
both for domestic and export account has 
been easier during the past fortnight. De- 
mand from the Orient is considerably lower 
but for no apparent reason and the feel- 
ing among the trade is that the current 
slackness is to be followed shortly by an 
upsurge in demand since there is a very 
great need in China and other far eastern 
lands for flour. Export clearances from 
here to Manila and the Orient lately have 
been considerably curtailed as a result of 


the United States maritime strike. Since 
most of the ships which carry Canadian 
flour to Manila and the Far East are 
American bottoms, the work stoppage held 
these boats in coast ports. 

Domestic hard wheat flour demand has 
slowed up of late enabling dealers to build 
up fairly substantial stocks here. The 
great bulk of current buying is coming 
from the large plants baking bread. The 
smaller bakers engaged in the cake and 
pastry trade have had to curtail, operations 
sharply because of the continued scarcity 
of shortening and sugar. Cake and pastry 
flour demand is just average with supplies 
fair. 

Hard wheat flour prices as of Oct. 12 
on a cash car basis for 98’s cottons: first 
patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin 
B $4.90. 

Ontario cake and pastry flour is quoted 
unchanged to the trade at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Despite the fact that flour 
mills are operating at full capacity and 


output is heavy it is almost impossible 
to buy millfeed. Inquiry continues heavy, 
with mixers and distributors apparently 


willing to take on any quantity at full 
ceilings for shipment throughout the win- 
ter. Temporarily mills are oversold and 
have difficulty in making deliveries within 
contract time, partly because of the box- 
car situation. They have, consequently, 
temporarily withdrawn from the market. 
While a Washington official is quoted as 
predicting a break in feed prices because 
of the big corn and oats crops, millers 
do not look for this to happen as long as 
boxcars are not available to move the 
grain to market. There is a difference, 
they say, between grain on the farm and 
in a boxcar, and, for the time being, there 
is not enough feed available to satisfy the 
demand. 

Kansas City: Moderate offerings of mill- 
feed on an f.o.b. mill basis appear on the 
market from time to time, but mostly 
mills have little to offer and have booked 
their current output rather fully; there is 
good demand for anything available; shorts 
are particularly scarce; carlot ceiling $46.50. 

Okahoma City: Millfeeds are scarce and 
continue in demand far exceeding supplies. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations: for 


southern deliveries in trucks $2.65, for 
northern deliveries $2.60. 

Wichita: The Wichita market continues 
very tight, with demand far in excess 
of supply. Shorts are almost unobtain- 
able. Bids are at full ceiling prices, f.o.b. 


mills, Wichita. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: straight cars of bran, shorts or mill 
run $46.50 ton; mixed cars $47.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: The millfeed situation is 
tighter than at any previous time. Mixed 
car buyers are absorbing most of the gray 
shorts but some straight cars have been 
sold f.o.b. mill. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran and shorts $46.50@ 47.50. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with prices steady and supplies consider- 
ably below trade requirements. Bran and 
shorts continue at ceilings. 

Fort Worth: Offerings of bran no more 
than take care of current trade needs and 
shorts are scarce. Quotations are tight at 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 




















WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 

Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 8 201% 193% 204 198% 196% 188% es oes 200 ye 
Oct. 9 .... 201% 193% 203% 198% 196% 188% neue ties 200 
Oct. 10 ... 2065 196 206 202 196% 188% ieee oreare 200 
Oct. 11 205% 196% 206% 202% 200 190% ea eas 200 
Oct. 12 ——_ ——HOLIDAY 
Oct. 14 207% 197% 208% 204% 202% 192% e oe 

- —CORN: c OATS- ~ 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 

Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Nov. Dec Dec. May 
Oct. 8 hes vane 140% 138 o< oda 86% 82% 77% 70% 
Oct. 9 140% 137% 85% 81 76% 69% 
Oct. 10 143% 139% 86% 82 17% 70 
Oct. 11 145% 140% eiex Sac 85% 81% 77% 70% 
Oct. 12 ———_—_—————_HOLIDAY 
Oct. 14 144% 140% or rir 86% 82 77% 70% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Oct. 5, and corresponding date of a 





year ago: 

-—Wheat—,  -—Corn——, ——Oats—, -——Rye—-— 7-Barley— 
1946 1945 1946 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 

Baltimore .....sesses 3,171 3,966 73 40 1,773 26 9 359 40 
ew ree Pa 316 1,634 <4 — - T «% 358 ae ae 
| Re eee ee 2,981 6,821 295 75 4,094 6,131 17 233 718 469 
pS. See 207 471 - es os es oe s ne ice 
CACHES 6b ccacaceecee 2,591 5,455 949 337 3,536 8,388 268 1,850 571 1,646 
MOMS. ceseccecvce ee eo oe ve ee oe ee oe ee ve 
0 res ee ee 11,907 16,766 1 67 2,820 M211 1 53 1,824 4,045 
Fort Worth .......... 7,971 8,515 106 348 226 744 5 32 20 77 
GRIVORCOR «Fic cede couse 1,566 3,571 es és as 9 
Hutchinson .......... 7,413 11,089 as ae ° 120 ie 
Indianapolis ......... 1,163 2,489 203 332 392 379 50 59 aa 52 
j Ms Zee 16,061 36,134 90 846 359 1,667 7 168 649 468 
Milwaukee ........... 348 1,494 27 es 131 45 ws ss G28. O368 
Minneapolis .......... 1,808 4,185 27 53 1,630 10,419 562 1,019 7,476 6,448 
New Orleans ........ 781 1,324 15 22 97 45 83 3 _ 
Ae i, Sar 206 2,215 3 94 90 984 1 2 ws 10 
CGUAMRG 1s ctiwes encores 8,249 12,766 694 1,340 440 2,757 72 188 557 302 
a BACs te os 37 238 283 48 65 os in 60 51 
Philadelphia ......... 1,022 2,816 77 °° 228 es 9 3 ° aa 
oo ae |. Zee 224 186 86 293 56 737 15 2 9 
GE. TOWOPR. ovcvcsrvces 2,005 4,250 189 519 395 1,631 2 2 21 68 
Bt. TWO .ccrecccscer 3,632 6,353 302 268 1,323 2,189 6 33 25 300 
WR cc csciveivdve 4,393 7,609 s 3 30 68 o> - 1 77 
pe | PENTEL ETE 1,001 én ° 165 oe ova 06 ee 
TORMIS ciccisscrns 78,015 141,148 3,376 4,920 17,668 41,651 1,064 4,442 16,274 18,192 
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ceilings: wheat bran, burlaps $52.40@53.40; 
gray shorts $53.40, delivered TCP. 

Cleveland: The millfeed situation has 
changed considerably the past few weeks, 
and it has now reached the point where 
the demand for millfeed exceeds the supply. 
All quotations are at ceiling prices. 

Buffalo: The demand for millfeed is far 
in excess of the supply. The output is 
curtailed by the scarcity of boxcars. Quo- 
tations, jutes, f.o.b. Buffalo: all grades at 
ceilings $51.85@52.60. 

Boston: Feeds are a scarce item in the 
Boston market. There was practically no 
offerings and most operators refused to 
book any orders. An active demand is 
reported but most dealers feel that it is 
stimulated by the reported boxcar short- 
age. The situation has not reached the 
acute stage yet but dealers fear that if 


the present conditions continue for any 
lengthy period serious shortages may re- 
sult. Quotations: spring bran, middlings, 


mixed feed and red dog $57.03. 


Philadelphia: Demand for millfeed at the 
ceiling price of $56.25 in this market con- 
tinues to outstrip the amount available, so 
that both bran and middlings are virtually 
unobtainable, hence there is no_ inclina- 
tion to sell below the OPA maximum fig- 
ure. A good illustration of the existing 
situation is that no offerings were made 
in the week ended Oct. 12. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds has 
fallen _ off. Offerings of both bran and 
standard middlings are small. Dairy feed 
is the only item selling in large volume. 
Heavy slaughtering of hogs and fowl con- 
tinues to lower demand for many types of 


millfeeds. Standard middlings and bran 
$55 ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Atlanta: Demand strong; supply tight; 


bran and gray shorts $55.50@57.25, depend- 
ing on point of shipment. 


Seattle: Production of mill offal con- 
tinues at a record rate but demand con- 
tinues to outstrip supply all the way down 
the line. Formula feed demand is  suf- 
ficiently heavy so that those flour millers 
with their own feed departments are us- 
ing a heavy proportion of their offal in 
their own operations and what small 
amounts they sell on the outside are usual- 
ly tied in with sales of formula feeds. 
The pressure for millfeed on flour operators 
without formula feed departments continues 
heavy, and these millers are taking sales 
only in those territories where transit 
is most favorable. There has been some 
improvement lately in shipments to Cali- 
fornia, but in all cases these sales were 
made by mills who had California transit 


available. Market is strong at ceiling, 
$46.50 bagged, Seattle/Tacoma. 
Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, mid- 


dlings $46.50 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices are steady at the 
ceiling with demand exceeding supply. 
Plants are operating seven days per week, 
to capacity, and are booked into next 
year. Quotations: red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and middlings (middlings 
out of production), $46.30, carlots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: $47, ceiling; Califor- 
nia prices: $52.08, carlots, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco; $53.08, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Demand for millfeed has 
picked up considerably and the supply falls 
far short of the present demand. Buyers 
in general are willing to book millfeed as‘ 
far ahead as millers are willing to sell and 
the most extended sales to date are through 
March, 1947. Many millers are not selling 
too far ahead because of the existing flour 
ceilings and are offering only on a month- 
to-month basis. Although formula feed man- 
ufacturers are in better shape on millfeed 
now than they have been for some months, 
it appears that they will not obtain all 
their wants as they had hoped. Improve- 
ment in millfeed supplies will undoubtedly 
occur when export flour is again produced. 


Quotations: $52.09, San Francisco rate 
points. 
Toronto-Montreal: Offerings are far be- 


low domestic buyers’ needs. Production 
is greater than ever before but is inade- 
quate. Exports are restricted to about 
4% of output. Quotations Oct. 12: ceiling, 
bran $29, shorts $30, middlings $33 ton, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: There is no suggestion of any 
let-up in the keen demand for millfeeds of 
all types, and most of the supplies from 
western mills are going forward to east- 
ern Canada. Small lots are going from 
Alberta to ‘British Columbia, but sales in 
the three prairie provinces are quite small. 


Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country ele- 


vators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Western flour mills have been 
more liberal in their offerings of late with 
the result that local dealers have been 
able to build up some stocks for the first 
time in several years. Domestic demand 
has picked up lately due to increased fall 
feeding. Prices are unchanged at ceiling 
levels. Cash car quotations: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, middlings $33.80. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 





Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Oct. 5, 1946 
(000’'s omitted). 

Wheat Qats Rye Barl'y 
Se ae 1,633 100 oe o> 

pT rere 648 és oe 398 
BUGS cc nccebic es 267 ee “ae 
pi ae ee oe ae 107 

BOM viscseis 2,548 100 107 398 
Sept. 28, 1946 1,581 6 107 ne 
Oct. 6, 1945 14,441 3,407 o° 928 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2!4c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 
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Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


v 





HELP WANTED 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 











v 

WANTED—HEAD MILLER AND SECOND 
miller for 150-bbl Nebraska flour mill. 
Give qualifications, references, wages de- 
sired, etc., in first letter. Address 8195, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


SSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT BY 
large Minnesota mill grinding spring 
wheat and rye. Must be competent to 
supervise milling program and _ success- 
fully handle personnel under him. Should 
be less than 45 years of age, and some 
technical training would be an asset. 
Steady position with good salary to right 
man. Give complete details regarding 
yourself in first letter. Address 8199, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





a 





v 
EUREKA, FLOUR MIXER AND SIFTER. 
10 H.P., G.E. motor. 1,000-lb capacity. 
Ideal for blending any dry mix. Is stored 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Before retiring was 
used for yeast food. $700 buys it. M. Roe- 
misch, 130 N. W. 103rd St., Miami, Fla. 


| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blendeis. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















Michigan’s third largest mill 
wants a reliable man who can 
qualify as second miller for night 
shift. Man we want must be re- 
liable, steady and capable of fur- 
nishing good references. We offer 
steady work and good pay. Tell 
experience, dependents, and ref- 
erences in letter. 


VALLEY CITY MILLING COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MICHIGAN 


LIKE TO BUY ONE USED MULTIGRAPH 
or Davidson Printing Press in good con- 
dition. Ada Milling Co., Ada, Okla. 
Please write, giving description and price. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
seales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. i 














TRAFFIC MAN 


WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—SEVERAL STYLE “A” NO. 81 
Draver feeders with percentage valve for 
scratch feed use, equipped with style 
“Q,”’ No. 62 C Draver master drive. Ad- 
dress 8206, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WANTED— 


Old established Texas grain concern doing nation-wide busi- 
ness. If you have the ability and are accustomed to handling 
volume, this is an excellent opportunity for you, if you can 


qualify. 


Must be experienced. Good salary plus yearly 


bonus plus opportunities for further advancement commen- 
surate with your ability to carry responsibility. Give full 
particulars first letter, enclose photograph, if convenient. 


All replies strictly confidential. 


2138, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Address XW, P. O. Box 








MILLS WANTED 


—WANTED— 


TO PURCHASE 
DURUM MILL 


State complete details. Confidential. 
Address 8183 
The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











‘Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 33,116 
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WANT ADS 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Oct. 11, 1946 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 16,194 1,700 7,006 9,846 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 2,140 $s 414 120 
Churchill ...... 43 % 1 ree 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 





VOTER: 6.06 6.00100 25 a's 527 767 
DOOR: ocvccess 18,402 1,700 7,948 10,733 
Year ago ..... 55,113 1,072 12,207 6,456 


Receipts during week ending Oct. 11: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 7,060 451 1,386 869 
ee 48 








Pacific seaboard. 883 9 
Churchill .<..... 11 ee 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

CFR GIF. a s00 ss 19 ‘a 5 81 

ps) oy 1,973 451 1,439 959 

Shipments during week ending Oct. 11: 
Ft. Wm-Pt. Arthur— 

EMBO sicnorece 7,131 270 1,317 3,104 

)  Bevrrree re 52 3 191 131 
Pacific seaboard. 711 ee 62 9 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OFR. GIV.. .ceves 12 we 2 15 

DORON 6% 654 ici 7,906 273 1,572 3,258 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Oct. 11, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 46,717 2,441 20,088 18,636 
Pacific seaboard. 5,909 + 388 166 
Churchill ....... 1,094 1 oe 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

CPR GEV. sscces 203 ar 109 538 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1-Oct. 11, 1946: 
1,285 16,862 10,994 
Pacific seaboard. 5,374 3% 708 134 
Churchill +...... 2,929 wt e% 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GFR: -GIV.. ec ces 220 oe 457 851 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 12, in tons with com- 


parisons: 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis = 13,080 18,540 
Kansas City .. 475 225 5,150 3,625 
Milwaukee ... 210 sare 2,700 4,680 
Philadelphia .. 90 300 em ees 





Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended Oct. 5, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 

Minneapolis... 554 1,644 83 168 3,559 3,449 
DOU 6.i's cies 124 345 98 62 483 779 








RYE PRODUCTS 





Pittsburgh: Rye flour trade remains very 
quiet with buyers booked ahead 90 days. 
Rye flour prices have fallen off slightly 
but scant interest is shown in placing new 
orders by either bakers or jobbers. Rye 





MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 











Will Purchase 


well-established, actively operating 


CAKE FLOUR 
MILL 


Reply in confidence giving full details 


Address 8182 
The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Western King Fiear_ 




















ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo, 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 








Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, MEW YORK 








October 15, 1946 





flour, fancy white $6.38@6.48, medium 
$6.28@6.38, dark $6.08@6.18. 


Buffalo: The demand for rye flours is . 


fair. The supply is adequate. Quotations, 
cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $6.70, medium 
$6.60, dark $6.10. 

Philadelphia: A further slackening in de- 
mand for rye flour in this market has 
created a situation where there is plenty 
available and supplies are accumulating, 
The price’ structure is displaying a con- 
tinued easy undertone and for the fifth 
consecutive week the quotation on white 
flour was below that of the previous week. 
At $6.45@6.60 on Oct. 12, it compu:res 
with $6.65@6.90 a week earlier. 

New York: Moderate rye flour sales were 
made at the lower end of the range but 
by the close of the week many mills had 


pulled out of the market. Pure white jat- 
ents $6.40@6.70. 
Minneapolis: Market very quiet. Even 


single carlot orders are the exception rath- 
er than the rule. At prevailing high 
els, buyers naturally are getting along with 
just as little as possible, although it is 
understood the larger eastern bakers ire 
fairly well covered for at least their 30- 
day requirements. Pure white rye flour 
$6.05@6.15 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Miine- 
apolis; pure medium $5.85@5.95; pure durk 
$5.45@5.55. 


Cleveland: Rye grains have advanced 
and, consequently, rye flour is somew iat 
higher. However, there have been \cry 
few new contracts made, most of the tride 
having bought their requirements up to ‘he 
first of the year. Quotations Oct. 2: 
patent white rye flour $6.20@6.60, medium 
rye $6.10@6.50. 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. S Jes 
and shipping directions are better. lure 
white $6.36, medium $6.26, special medium 
$6.21, dark $5.76, rye meal $6.11. 

Chicago: There is practically no chaiuge 
in the rye flour situation. Current busicss 
consists of scattered small sales by a ‘ew 
mills. White patent rye $5.90@6.19, m.di- 
um $5.59@6.04, dark $4.64@5.44, 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS 
ADDS FEED CAPACITY 


—<>— 
Formula Feed Production Tripled by 
New Construction Now Under 
Way—Grain Storage Upped 


Atlanta, Ga.—Work has started on 
a new feed plant and additional grain 
storage facilities for the Alabama 
Flour Mills at Decatur, Ala. 

When completed, formula feed pro- 
duction capacity of the company will 
be increased from the present 10 tons 
an hour to 30 tons. Additional stor- 
age space will be provided for ap- 
proximately 400,000 bus of grain. 
Present storage capacity is 350,000 
bus. 

It is hoped that construction work 
will be completed in time to put 
the new capacity in operation by 
the first of next year. Horner & 
Wyatt, Kansas City, designed and is 
supervising construction of the new 
plant. 

The Alabama Flour Mills, a unit 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, operates a 2,000-sack 
flour mill and 200-bbl corn meal 
plant, in addition to its feed mill. 
A. L. Johnson is manager at Decatur. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEIL H. McELROY NAMED 
TO FILL NEW POSITION 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Directors of ihe 
Procter & Gamble Co. at the annual 
organization meeting here, Oct. 9, 
elected Neil H. McElroy, to fill the 
newly created position of vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Mr. McElroy became manager of 
the promotion department in 129 
and was named manager of adver tis- 
ing and promotion in 1940. In 1943 
he was elected to the board of divec- 
tors and named vice president in 
charge of advertising and promotion. 
Since last March he has served as 
assistant to the president. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output re) ort- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by prin: ‘pal 




















mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and ouside 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
coniparative figures for the previous we’ks: 
Sept. Sept. Oct. ‘ct. 
9 9 5 


Five mills . 29,233 20,910 27,277 *17.846 


*Four mills. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


49 

















W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres, $2,100,000 


DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 





GRAIN / CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 

















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


FLOUR WITH A PAST AND 
A FUTURE 


For nearly 50 years POLAR BEAR has 
been a stand-out name in the flour business, 
a name that means good old-fashioned qual- 
ity based on expert milling of better wheats. 
And that past means a bright future for the 
flour distributor who puts his sales chips on 


POLAR BEAR. It’s a business builder. 








FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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LIMITED 


Vaiadiners and Importers 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
: MONTREAL - CANADA “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 


























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address ALL S 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
pang C 
I 
Makers o0f CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


ee 
a iJ 
wu 
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ang WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 

CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 
Jj 

SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 

Z All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours : ee 
44 Courtesy C.N.R. 
: P U R | fh y © ff H R KE kK S TA R S FORT WILLIAM, PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO 


In the Thunder Bay district of 


Ontario on Lake Superior, at the mouth 
& A NA DA R kK e of the Kaministikwia River these twin 
z Se cities of the lakehead are the centre of a 
, territory rich in minerals. 


Originally a fur-trading post, modern 
development began with the coming of 


G R kt AT W 3 T the railways. Following the opening of 
the North West, Fort William became 
an intrepot for the western grain trade. 

Its harbour, which is the head of Cana- 

8 AT T L E dian Lake navigation of the Great Lakes 

has developed until it now consists of 

26 miles of river frontage, with wharves, 

uw i T LA N D freight sheds and 40 grain elevators. 
Rich in minerals, with terminals for 

handling grain that’ are. the admiration 

H U RO N of the country, extensive dry docks, 
lumber mills, foundries, pulp and paper 


mills have equipped Port Arthur to pro- 
gress at the same pace as her worthy 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED neighbour—Fort William. 


& 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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$—<—"=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Yo —>f 
~ JUTE 


| wt BAGS corm [cy 
- BAGS | BAGS 


d COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


I $ Pe Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited J a * 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR’’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 











SPRING WHEAT (S32 Te ™) WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Pestle Crescent 
2EG Nelson : Canary Corn Meal 
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“WOODLAND”. =. 


Cable Address: ‘‘DOMFLOUR” 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 









































COATSWORTH & COOPER 








PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% Kioge Street, Eust 
I ORON O, CANADA 








LIMITED 
- 
; Grain and 
: Fee d $ MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
D Exporters ert 
SaALes OFFICE 
TORONTO, CANADA MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘"FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 













SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA MELBOURNE, AUST - 

















GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. W. S. KIMPTON & SONS MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 


FLOUR MILLERS Flour Miller. S Cable Address: Established 


“SUPERB”’ 1894 


OaBLE ADDRESS, GILLESPIE,” SypNEY Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEA1 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


—s 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




















IT’S IN THE RECORD 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


& @ 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 

















CANADIAN 














> SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





Since 1857 


James), Kichardson & dons 


£ ‘ M / 7 & a 


brain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


iM ] ’ 
= = 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
\, Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


\ 





=~ TS 
ee =ae> 





Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLr” “KEYSTONE” 
’ ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 
Cable Address. ““Wo.macs’ 


a 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 


Mills and Sales Offices. VANCOUVER +» CALGARY «MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO += HUMBERSTONE*+ MONTREAL » MONCTON 


EASTERN EXP RT OFF E MA NTREAL - ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VAN 








Export Office —-TORONTO, CANADA 
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— SINCE 1877 — 


“SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 


Promoting best sellers is still smart 


merchandising practice ... for a best 
seller is always a quality product 
and top value. That’s why so many 
flour distributors are concentrating 
on SNOBUDDY—a superior flour 
backed by a strong merchandising 
program. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 



















A GOOD TRICK ..<e 
TWO BUTTONS and. a STRING! 


A good trick and anyone can do it 
—one simple twist of the string 
*round the lower button of the 
Tension Tie envelope and everything’s 
under control—and locked in. 
Popular sizes carried in stock. Made 
in any size and paper. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


TENSION 
TIE 
ENVELOPE 


Oniginally BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE CO. 


500 South 5th Street MAin 0547 Minneapolis 15, Minn. 











WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











“THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


323 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6. Mo. 




















JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LaSatye Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA 


, 
NEB, 
Offices . 
New York City and Sao Francisco 


P. O. Box 646 














A drummer stopped at a general 
merchandise store in the Mississippi 
back-country and noted this sign, 


chalked on the wall: “Cigrets. 10 
csents a pak. 2 for 2 bits.” 

“Tl take two packs of cigarettes 
but that sign sounds wrong on price,” 
said the drummer. 

“That sign’s been right for 20 
yeahs, suh,” drawled the proprietor. 
“Yo’re the fuhst fellah that ever com- 
plained. Course, come ta think of 
it, until just lately nobody ever 
bought two packs at once.” 


e¢?¢ ¢ 


A horse went into a diner and or- 
dered a hamburger with onions. 
“Okay,” said the counterman and 
brought him one. Soon the horse 
ordered another hamburger. “Coming 
up,” said the counterman. 

“Now look,” said the horse, “I 
didn’t mention it the first time, but 
you've left off the onions again.” 

Another customer, very amazed, 
nudged his friend. “Say,” he whis- 
pered, “see that horse eating ham- 
burger?” 

“Yeah,” said the friend, “that’s 
the service you get nowadays . 
they’ll leave off the onions every 


time.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


A nine-year-old girl came into my 
store one day pushing a baby in a 
buggy. I admired the baby, then 
asked: ‘‘Whom do I kiss, the baby or 
the nurse?” 

The little girl looked at me solemn- 
ly for a moment, then said: “You’d 
better kiss me. The baby wouldn’t 
understand.” 


oe ¢ ¢ 


Wife (telephoning to husband): All 
right then, I'll wait right here till 
you come, dear. You'll have no trou- 
ble in finding this particular phone 
booth—it’s the one with a crowd 


around it. 
¢¢ @ 


A traveling man is ever ready to 
meet exigencies of the road. Once, 
when I was stopping at one of South 
Carolina’s de luxe hotels, I discov- 
ered, on switching rooms, that I had 
been given another man’s luggage. 

I was tired, unshaved, in need of a 
fresh change before dinner. It was 
wartime, and help was short, so the 
bell captain’s desk was unable to ren- 
der immediate assistance. In desper- 
ation, I opened one of the bags and 
found that all the suits were my ex- 
act size. 

I bathed, dressed in a clean outfit, 
and went to dinner. The waiter as- 
signed me to a table where a gentle- 
man was scanning the menu. As he 
looked up I felt that there was some- 
thing very familiar about the atmos- 
phere. 

He was wearing my best suit. 


ee ¢ 


“Jack, dear,” said the bride, “let’s.: 


try to make the other people think 

we've been married a long time.” 
“All right, honey. But do you 

think you can carry both suitcases?” 
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FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER 
Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITy 





—-F LOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











ie 


KNIGHTON 


foy- ma mele) 


NEW YORK Tok mme) | 
PHILADELPHIA & 


— 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Tanner = Evans = Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


New York, N. Y. 








25 Broad Street 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FILOUR bonestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


—— 





— 


P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
2 since 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


* Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFrracH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS | 


52, Mark Lane, ~ | 
LONDON, E. C.3 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


ROBERT CARSON & co. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address. “Coventry,” London 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C.3 | 
10, Eastcheap 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,’ London. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, | 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


| 45 Hope Street 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: 


GLASGOW 


“MARVEL,” Glasgow 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, | 


a Ee me ar, 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiip,’’ Dundee 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 


A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPUJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Matluch” 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central 
Damrak 47-48, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.”’ 


Europe and Belgium 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





Cable Address: ‘FELIXCOHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 

TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 

(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 

Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “Tarvo,’ Haarlem 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND | 
ANCHOR,” Belfast 





Cable Address: “ 


| Cable Address° 





N.V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/hP. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 Cable Address: 


“Visco”’ | 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ‘ Jos” 
Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





Codes: 


iN. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
“Locomotion, ” Rotterdam 





VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 11561 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of o City 

of New York, ° 
Midland Bank, Ltd., mealies & 
Princes 8t., London 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘Flourimport” 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caraces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Prompt Service 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana Citi 


AGO, Til 











Flour Specialists ite four” 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Oo. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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How many acres of delay? 
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THe ws” 
AGENE 

— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
~ for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 


When lumber was air-dried, seasoning yards were a neces- 
sity. Delay, measured in acres as well as months, added 
to production costs. Now, kiln-drying allows shipment 
of more uniformly seasoned lumber in a matter of days. 


With the Agene Process the modern miller pro- 
duces a fully matured flour of uniform quality without 
storage or loss of time in milling. Production is geared 
directly to sales with no intervening “acres of delay”. 


To the baker Agene maturing means prompt 
delivery and uniform baking characteristics. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 














| SEE THEY'RE 
DRAWING A NEW P= yy YES-A NEW 


DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANOS XY > & DRESS FOR THAT 
ts OLD-TIME QUALITY! 























